An International Day to 


by Terry Messman 


he voice of Martin Luther King, 

Jr. boomed out with prophetic 

urgency once again on October 

17, the International Day for the 
Eradication of Poverty. King’s prophetic 
cry, “Let Freedom Ring!” was resurrected 
and rang out from loudspeakers outside 
the Federal Building in Oakland, as a 
monumental puppet of Dr. King displayed 
the United Nations’ Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, while nearly 400 
demonstrators demanded that the federal 
government make a renewed commitment 
to ending the scourge of poverty. _ 

The demonstration was organized by 
St. Mary’s Center in Oakland and brought 
together a vibrant cross-section of the 
community in support of economic justice 
and human rights. Calling for the aboli- 
tion of hunger and homelessness, hun- 
dreds of Oakland schoolchildren marched 
with homeless seniors, religious activists, 


teachers, homeless military veterans and | 


housing advocates. | 

The procession of hundreds of Oakland 
residents marched from St. Mary’s Center 
to the Oakland City Hall and State 
Building, culminating in a rally at the 
Federal Building, where Rep. Barbara Lee 
gave a Stirring call to abolish poverty. 

The march was inspired by Martin 
Luther King’s commitment to end poverty, 
and, fittingly, the marchers were led every 
step of the way by a giant puppet of King 
crafted by seniors at St. Mary’s Center. 
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Just before the march began, those who 
had created the MLK puppet described 
how they “built it out of nothing” but 
glue, newspapers and house paint. “We 
built it out of nothing,” they declared, 


““and that’s how we'll build the move- 


ment.” With those words, they attached 
the UN Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. to Martin Luther King’s hand and 
began the march to the Federal Building 

Marchers on this International Day to 
End Poverty embodied King’s electrifying 
words: “No, no, we are not satisfied, and 
we will not be satisfied until justice rolls 
down like waters and righteousness like a 
mighty stream.” 
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Hundreds of people march through downtown Oakland, accompanied by giant puppets of King and Gandhi. 


Yet the course of poverty is also a 
mighty cascade, a raging current that 
flows down from the federal government 
in the form of cutbacks to housing, food 
and welfare, and ends in torrential poverty 
in local communities. The watercourse of 
poverty gives the lie to the Republican 
pretense that wealth “trickles down” from 
the rich to the poor. Instead, poverty cas- 
cades down from the federal government 
to the inner city of Oakland, as the 
wealthiest Americans receive unprece- 
dented tax breaks. This transfer of wealth 
from the poorest Americans to the richest 


is funded by severe housing cutbacks, and 


a shattering assault on human services. 
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& HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Eradicate Poverty 


~Tom Lowe photo 


The United Nations General Assembly 
declared October 17 as the International 
Day for the Eradication of Poverty. The 
UN invited nongovernmental organiza- 
tions to hold events to proclaim the need 
to end poverty in the world. 

St. Mary’s Center had worked with the 
United Nations last February to help doc- 
ument the effects of poverty and home- 
lessness on low-income seniors. Growing 
out of that collaboration, UN officials 
invited St. Mary’s to hold an Oakland 
event to mark this year’s International 
Day for the Eradication of Poverty. 

Carol Johnson, the executive director 


See International Day page 16 


S.F. Hotel Strike May Lead to Rebirth of Union Power 


Hotel workers changed the rules, gained new power to challenge multinational corporations 


Story and photos by David Bacon. 


ill a new balance of power 
in hotels make housekeep- 


ers and cooks the inheritors ~ 


of San Francisco’s water- 
front labor tradition, and lead to the kind of 
rise in the standard of living that longshore- 
men experienced decades ago? 

Like the hospitality workers of today, 
dockworkers of the 1920s were San 
Francisco’s low-wage earners — even 
scorned as bums and derelicts. Eighty 
years later, dockworkers are some of the 
best-paid blue-collar workers in North 
America. A strong union in the 1930s and 
‘A0s knitted waterfront and maritime 
laborers together in every Pacific port. It 
gave workers a new way to deal with the 
shippers, and with each other. 

A radically higher standard of living 
was one visible manifestation of better 
organization. The political organizations 
on the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii, which 
sent a generation of pro-labor politicians 
to Washington, was another. 

It could happen again, and hotel work- 
ers may be the ones to make it happen. 
Certainly in San Francisco, their union 
avoided the disasters of the Southern 


California grocery strike and the wage and 


- workforce cuts plaguing the nation’s air- 


lines. But the union did more than fight a 
good defensive battle. It changed the 
rules. It altered the relationship between 
hospitality workers and the multinational 
corporations who now employ them. 

San Francisco hotel workers won big in 
their new union contract. Even Noah 
Griffin, the dour public face of management 
intransigence during the two years the hotel 
union went without a contract, gave a sunny 
assessment to the San Francisco Chronicle. 
“It’s a good settlement,” he gushed, “pri- 


_marily for the workers, but also the city and 


the hotels themselves.” 

It will certainly cost the hotel owners a 
bundle. Not only will wages rise a dollar an 
hour for each of the next three years for 
most workers (half that for those who get 


1 


tips), but the big chains — Hilton, Hyatt, 


Intercontinental and Starwood — even 
threw in 60 cents an hour retroactively for 
each of the past two years. Poetic justice, 
since it was their choice in 2004 to refuse to 
sign an agreement that would have-had 


them negotiating a new contract in 2006. It 


was expensive justice nonetheless, and they » 


wound up negotiating this year anyway. 
As UNITE HERE Local 2 President 


See S.F. Hotel Strike page 8 
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The hotels locked arms in an anti-union alliance, yet were 
strongly opposed to local unions showing the same mutu- 
al support. To the workers, it smacked of hypocrisy, and 
made them more willing to stay on the picket lines. 
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Workers march to the Hilton Hotel in San Francisco, protesting stalled negotiations. 
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_ A Lonely Death Behind a Berkeley Dumpster 


The final human contact 
Gilbert Estrada had late in 
the night that he died was 
an act of compassion. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


ilbert Estrada, a homeless resi- 
dent of Berkeley, was found 
dead on Monday, October 23, 
lying behind a dumpster, on 
flattened cardboard boxes serving as a 
“mattress” against the gravel. He died 
while sleeping outside of Canterbury 
House, a residence for University of 
California students involved in communi- 
ty service under the direction of Episcopal 
Reverend Gary Brower. 


These facts were shared with me at a - 


‘meeting of Canterbury House residents on 

the day after Estrada’s death. The sadness 
of his untimely death was somewhat leav- 
ened when I heard the story of the inter- 
vention of two of the house residents, 
Matt Werner and Christina Hisel. 

Matt had heard Gilbert Estrada coughing 
badly up until past midnight on the morning 
he passed away. Gilbert’s “bed” was just 
outside of Matt’s room at the house. He 
went outside to offer him a cup of hot tea or 
anything to stop the cough. Gilbert declined 
the tea and said that he was just fine. Matt 
then returned back inside. Christina also 
went out to check on Gilbert that cold night, 
again to no avail. 

It was noticed later that morning that 
Gilbert had not risen at his usual waking 
time of 7 or 8 a.m. Matt called his co-work- 
er, J. C. Orton of the Catholic Worker, at 
about 3 p.m. to let him know that Gilbert 
had not made it through the night. J. C. had 


known Gilbert from the shelter run by the 
Catholic Worker, as well as the meals they 


served to their neighbors on the street. 

When J. C. arrived at Canterbury 
_ House, he posted a placard commemorat- 
ing Gilbert’s death. It said, “Gilbert 
Estrada passed from this world behind this 
dumpster (his home) October 23rd, 2006. 
(May he rest with the angels.)” 

Many of our brothers and sisters on the 
street die alone and are forgotten. This 
small memorial would perhaps allow 
Gilbert to be remembered, if only for a 
short time. J. C. Orton noted that the final 
human contact Gilbert had late that night 
was an act of compassion, and that the 
transition from where he was to where he 
is (with the angels) was made just a little 
bit easier due to this fact. 

During the day of October 23, Reverend 
Brower and a friend had visited Gilbert’s 
“home” and realized Gilbert wasn’t 
responding. They called the police. The 
coroner and the fire department paramedics 
came with the police that afternoon. 
Reverend Brower noted that the paramedic 
reassured him that, even if he had called 


Street Sleepers 
by Claire J. Baker 


Street sleepers crash over steam vents, 
while well-sheltered 

"movers & shakers" 

rise to each momentous event, 

egos attuned to fastidious timing 

for fortune. 


Lawyers & CEO's of midnight hot 
deals, as you leave hi-rise 

offices, please step carefully: 

those are not burlap sacks 

you stumble over, but people 


who move alot 
& shake alot, 
who meet with Saint Lucia 
Saint Patrick, Saint Clare, 
Saint Francis.... 


around 9:15 a.m., it would not have made 
any difference. That was when Reverend 
Brower arrived at work, found him appar- 
ently sleeping, and chose not to wake him 


. up. He had been dead many hours. 


Much of Gilbert’s life, as well as his 
death, is a mystery. Multiple sources 
couldn’t give any information on his life 
before he was homeless, or how he 
became homeless. What is known about 
the last three or four years of his life is 
that his “home,” except for rainy nights, 
was in the same place he died. 

Rev. Brower said, “We became 
acquainted with Gilbert three or four years 
ago when he started sleeping on our proper- 
ty. Prior to that we don’t know anything.” 

While he was living there, Gilbert used 
to let the Canterbury House residents know 
if there were any strange cars (other than 
those of the residents) in the parking lot. 
The pavement of the parking lot is between 
his gravelly place and the Trinity Church 
Hall where Dorothy Day House serves 
three breakfasts and the Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project serves dinner and bills the 


Bob’s Blankets 


He bought every blanket the 
army surplus store had, and 
then gave one away to any- 
one who seemed to need it. 


by Carol Denney 


y Volkswagen squareback had 

the metal letters FORD across 

the back, so neatly placed that 
they looked natural, unless you were some- 
one like Bob Nichols, someone with:an eye 
for subtle humor. One December, Bob 
asked me to drive to the army surplus store 
in Oakland where he bought every wool 
blanket they had. 

Bob’s own car had died in Arizona, 
almost making it to California from 
Pennsylvania, where he grew up knowing 
he had to leave. He hitchhiked the rest of 
the way as a young man, meeting a lot of 
people who were hard to define. He had 
met people like the guy behind the counter 
at the army surplus store; touchy, short- 
tempered people with imperfect knowledge _ 


This memorial marks the final resting place of Gilbert Estrada, a homeless man who died while sleeping behind a dumpster. 


diners a quarter, if they have it. Gilbert 
must have had some kind of income on 
which to survive, because, according to J. 
C. Orton, he rarely came to free meals. 
Little is known about Gilbert. He was a 


white male, born in 1951. Matt Werner 


described Gilbert’s appearance: “He wasn’t 
overweight, but he wasn’t super skinny 
either.. He was heavy-set. He was 5’10” 
maybe. His head was balding. He had white 
and gray hair. The striking thing about him: 
He always wore the same aquamarine top 
and jeans. He had swirls tattooed on his 
hands like a sailor. They weren’t the kind 
you’d get in a tattoo parlor, but from ink 
inserted by himself under the skin.” 

Life is so cheap these days. An example 


_is the more than 650,000 Iraqis killed in 


Bush’s war against terror. We who neglect- 
ed Gilbert Estrada participate in making 
precious life superfluous. But perhaps we 
can take some steps to change things. 

A memorial service for Gilbert Estrada 
was scheduled at St. Mary Magdalen 
Church at 2005 Berryman, at 2 p.m., 
Sunday, November 5. 


about the military gained entirely from 
being surrounded by the equipment and the 
uniforms of old, worn-out wars. 

Beb didn’t explain what we were doing 
in buying all the blankets. The wars were 
not over for Bob. Their wounded never 
seemed far from his mind, wandering the 
streets and huddling in doorways, despised 
by almost everyone. 

Officials devised programs for them 
that involved a lot of paper and walls. 
Most of them hated paper, and had lost 


their most important papers long ago. - 


Most of them couldn’t bear walls and 
noise, and didn’t have watches, or didn’t 
have watches for long.. 

Bob walked everywhere, so he knew 
their names and patterns. He knew the 
ones who were almost invisible residents 
of the territory between his home and his 
work, his home and the BART station, his 
home and the ballpark. He knew who 
would drink away a monthly check after 
the first of every month, and who had 
finally saved enough money for a camera 
that got stolen the next day. Bob couldn’t 
be much help, but Bob listened. 

Bob knew wool could get wet but stay 
warm. We stacked the army surplus blan- 


'They Are Mine' 


by Judy Jones 

they are mine 

the poorest of the poor 
a home i shall give them 
their wounds i will clean 


each cry of the poor 

i hear in the night 

may god give me graces 

to make their burdens light 


as my teardrops 

touch the.-wounds 

of the poorest of the poor 
and i dry them with my hair 


‘tis god working thru me 
so i may share 

thy tenderest mercy 

for the poorest of the poor 
whose blood covers 
all of earth’s shores 


they are mine 
the poorest of the poor 
until there are no more 


kets like olive green and gray cordwood 
in the back of the car, almost too high to 
see out the back. He spent about two hun- 
dred dollars, and ended up with forty or 
fifty clean, used blankets. Then he gave 
them away. He’d take one with him on 
the way to work and hand it to anyone 
who seemed to need it. 

He knew a lot of people who panhan- 
dled. He knew a lot of drunks, junkies, and 
crazy people. He wasn’t bothered by crazi- 
ness, or incompetence, or repetitive, self- 
serving stories, or addiction. He knew peo- 
ple were cold. He gave away a lot of 
money in quarters and ones and fives. He 
bought people sandwiches and smokes. He 
knew it wasn’t enough, but he knew that, 
at least for a moment, it mattered. 

Bob is gone now; he died in his sleep 
almost a year ago. The blankets are proba- 
bly still out there, because the people are. 
Some of them died, but most have moved 
around, traded corners, found housing and 
lost it. 

They’ ll be there come December, wait- 
ing for Bob and the blankets. Bob might be 
there, too, handing out cigarettes and trad- | 
ing jokes. If you see him, tell him hi. Tell. 
him I miss him. And tell him thanks. 
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Frances 


Townes 
A Long-Lasting 
Dedication to 
Social Justice 


by Lydia Gans 


erkeley resident Frances 
Townes says she sometimes 
feels like Sisyphus, the charac- 
ter in ancient Greek legend who 
was doomed forever to keep pushing a 
great rock up a mountain, only to have it 
roll back down again. For years, Townes 
has been trying to find a permanent home 
for a year-round shelter for homeless 
young people. There have been many 
“almosts” along the way; and, at age 90, 
she still hasn’t given up hope. 
While providing shelter for homeless 
people has been the focus of her energy 


for the last 20 years, she has many and 


various accomplishments to her credit. 
Even before Townes moved to Berkeley 
in 1967, her life was not exactly ordinary. 
She had a broad education, spent time in 
Europe, and became fluent in several lan- 
guages which led to some interesting jobs, 
: including running programs at 
International House in New York. 


Frances married Charles Townes, a 


physicist, and they had four daughters. In 
1964, he was awarded the Nobel Prize, cer- 
_ tainly a life-changing event. He was a 


famous person with an important universi-_ 


ty position, and she was acting the proper 
university wife. But shealso taught English 
to foreign students at Columbia University 
and organized career programs for faculty 
women at MIT in Cambridge. 

“The feminist movement was coming,” 
she recalled. “I knew Betty Friedan.” A 
need for change was stirring in her mind. 

Her husband was offered a position at 
U.C. Berkeley and she was ready for the 
move to a new coast. She said, “I was sick 
and tired of silver and crystal and tea and 
Haa-vard (she says it with the exaggerated 
long aa) and everything that went with it.” 

Coming to Berkeley, she remembers, 
“I fell in love with the place.” That was in 
1967. Her husband had been invited by 
Clark Kerr, but when they arrived here, 
Kerr had been fired. It was the time of 
protest and the Free Speech Movement. 

Frances was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the board of the University Y and 

“the first job I had was they were drop- 
ping tear gas on the students and I was 
wiping tear gas out of the students’ eyes.” 

She was ready to take another step. 
- Two of her daughters were studying for a 
Ph.D. and she wanted to go back to 
school. “I thought, now this is my time. 
So I went to the college and they said I 
was too old! 52. Fifty was the limit. I 
made such a fuss that the chancellor put 
me on a committee. I’ve done a lot of 
innovative things here.” 

The University of California eventually 
developed a women’s studies center. 


| WDWonate or Subscribe to Street Spirit: 


Frances Townes enjoys a sunny day in People’s Park in Berkeley. 


“Now you can go any time and the policy 
of continuing education at any age has 
spread everywhere,” Frances said. “But it 
was too late for me.” 

Not being a person to sit and wait for the 
world to come to her, she pursued her inter- 


est in nature, an interest she shared with her - 


husband. She joined the Audubon Society 
and “of all miracles, the Oakland Museum 
was opening and they were looking for 
docents who had interest in nature. They 
invited Audubon people to be docents.” 
With her boundless energy and talent as 
a leader, she soon was elected head of the 
docent council and was a representative on 
a national level. It was a totally new experi- 
ence. Frances said, “I distanced myself 
from Cal and my husband and children; and 


when I was a docent, nobody knew that I 


was. anybody but Fran Townes. It was just 
such a liberating experience.” 


It was also a heartening experience to — 


get Oakland’s inner-city children excited 
about nature. She did that for 20 years 
until hip surgery forced her to find a less 
physically demanding activity. She was 
70 years old. 

At this point, being aware and con- 
cerned about people struggling with 


‘poverty, Frances Townes hooked up with 


BOSS Executive Director boona cheema, 
who was working with “damaged people 
who had all these needs, health needs, 
housing needs, and I got to know how to 
get what and where for them. But it was 


“just not inclusive enough.” — 


She described the steps leading to the 
formation of the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 

“The homeless were in the streets,” she 
said. “In the winter, they found shelter in 
the cloister at our church, the 
Congregational Church. They were sleep- 
ing there in the rain, defecating and drink- 
ing. Wendy Georges was working across 
the street. I roe Wendy to come over in the 
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morning to try to get them out before 
church. But it didn’t work. So, finally, the 
church had them all thrown out by the 
police. Then the church got a little bit of a 
conscience and decided that, as Christians, 


they ought to do something. So they formed 


a committee. I was asked to join and I 
ended up heading the committee.” 
The committee formed an organization 


which became the Berkeley Ecumenical 


Chaplaincy to the Homeless. The 
Chaplaincy brought together representa- 
tives from many different faiths and con- 


gregations in a common effort to help the’ 


homeless community. It was led, over the 
years, by a series of chaplains; and, in 
periods between chaplains, Frances would 
be the one to fill in. The Chaplaincy car- 
ried out all sorts of projects; but the main 
issue was securing a place to provide 
food, shelter and other needed services. 
“We kept thinking we’d have a bigger 
place,” she said, “and it was (always) just 


‘beyond our reach.” They had found early 


on that the problems of the homeless pop- 
ulation they were trying to serve were so 


_ overwhelming, that they decided to con- 


centrate on working with young people, 
ages 15 to 18. She explained, “We felt 
these young people were people who still 
had potential.... We thought if we could 
keep these kids out of prison so they 
wouldn’t learn all the tricks, then that. 
would be a great ministry.” 

The Chaplaincy to the Homeless has 


been the focus of Frances Townes’ energy _ 


for the past 20 years. “Most all of these kids 
had some kind of problems,” she said. 


“They just needed much more care.” 


There have been five chaplains over the 
years, all dedicated to the mission of the 
Chaplaincy. “Alexia Bowley was the first,” 
Frances recalled. “She was a charismatic 
and dedicated Lutheran minister of Jewish 
parents who had worked in the 
Philippines.” Another chaplain, she said, 
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was Sally Hindman, “a Quaker who assem- 
bled a fine staff and brought art involve- 
ment and outreach to a new level.” 

The, problem, and this is hardly a sur- 
prise, was raising the money needed to 
accomplish the Chaplaincy’s goals. “All 
the time it was a struggle to get money,” 
Frances said. “It’s very hard to sell these 
people; they’re the rejects. I felt we were 
helping the community. We could keep 
them off the streets during the day when 
the shoppers were there.... Take them in 
and feed them and keep them from going 
to-prison and getting to be more of a bur- 
den to themselves and the community. We 
felt that this was a real ministry.” 

But even the churches would not give 
them a permanent space — or when they 
did, it was expensive and they were eventu- 
ally always turned out. For a while, they 


were at First Congregational Church, and — 


then at the Lutheran Chapel on College. 
Once, the Chaplaincy almost got a house: 
At one point, they had money from HUD, 
but those funds had strings attached, and 
the funding has recently been withdrawn. = 

Several years ago, the. Chaplaincy c con- 


nected with Sharon Leyden, a social - 


worker, and they formed YEAH (Youth 
Emergency Assistance Hostels). Pastor 
Sarah Isakson of the Lutheran Church on 
University allowed them to run a shelter 
for homeless youth on rainy winter nights. 
_ At the age of 90, Frances Townes con- 
tinues to advocate for a full-time, year- 
round, professionally staffed center for 
homeless youth. She says she has always 
been a cheerful person, but “it’s been 
hard, very hard, to see something that we 
felt was on the verge of being something 
great.” However, she is not giving up. 
She is.in the process of writing her 
memoir. In a letter she sent to the UCB 
chancellor and the Berkeley mayor, she 


wrote poignantly, “This memoir could have 
a closing chapter that would describe the 
fulfillment of my.hopes and dreams for the 


_ betterment of the damaged homeless youth 
living on the streets of Berkeley.” 


Respected by academics and politi- 
cians, loved by young people living on the 
edge, admired by the many people who 
benefited from her work as an educator 
and an advocate for women, she sends out 
a plea to the community. It is time for the 
community to respond to her dream of a 
sanctuary for homeless youth. 
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Legal Victory for Homeless People i in Fresno 


Police have been systematically destroying encampments in Fresno and seizing the belongings of the homeless. 


by Mike Rhodes 


omeless residents of Fresno 

won a victory in federal court 

on October 19. A temporary 

restraining order (TRO) was 
issued that stops the City of Fresno from 
seizing and destroying homeless people’s 
property. Under this ruling, the city is pre- 
vented from using their bulldozers to 
destroy homeless encampments, as they 
have done several times recently. 


The practice of attacking homeless 


encampments was challenged in a lawsuit - 


filed on Tuesday, October 17. The hearing 
was held on October 19 before Judge 
Oliver W. Wanger in the U.S. District 
Court, Eastern District of California. 

The lawsuit, filed by. the Lawyers’ 

_ Committee for Civil Rights, the ACLU of 

Northern California and the law firm of 
Heller Ehrman, LLP, charges that raids 
ordered by the City of Fresno resulted in 
the destruction of clothing, medication, 
tents and blankets, as well as irreplaceable 
personal possessions, family photographs, 
personal records and documents.. 

Paul Alexander, an attorney with Heller 
Ehrman, argued that without a TRO, Fresno 
was likely to continue these attacks that 
result in the taking and destruction of 
homeless people’s property. 

In arguments before the court, 
Alexander said that the Fresno Police 
Department had lined up homeless resi- 
dents on October 11, 2006, and told them 
they were going to return and destroy 
their property. He cited a declaration from 
Police Captain Greg Garner stating that 


by Tim Rumford 


It is a sad day in Santa Cruz when a ter- 
minally ill person is forced to live on the 
streets; only to be told how useless and 
unwanted he is. But that is what happened 
to Shane Maxfield, who was harassed by a 
merchant, and forced to call the police for 
help — only to receive the Opposite. 


On September 26, Shane Maxfield sat 
close to LuLu Carpenters, a local coffee 
shop. Shane was obeying all laws regard- 
ing panhandling, including the legal 
restriction to stay ten feet away from the 
property. Shane held a sign that read: 


“Temporarily houseless due to fire. I offer 


Free Tech Service! Email me! Windows 

XP Support, Mac Support. Terminally Ill, 
very sick! Thank You!” 

Shane has AIDS, and is truly very ill. 

He lost his home after a fire, and does do 

tech work for people, working for free for 

people who are homeless or simply broke. 


’ 


cedure.” 
policy but that he did not have it avail- 


they have had complaints about the home- 
less in that ‘area, but they have not acted 


yet. Alexander stated that Garner’s decla- 


ration does not say they won’t return and 
destroy the homeless people’s property; it 
only says, “we have not acted yet.” 

The judge asked Fresno City Attorney 
Jim Betts about their “found property pro- 
Betts said the City does have a 


able. Both Judge Wanger and Alexander 
said it was unlikely that the written policy 
would allow for the immediate destruction 
of people’s property by the city. 
_ Alexander cited the Pottinger case in 
Miami that specifically addressed the 
issue of the confiscation of homeless peo- 
ple’s property by the police. A recent case 
in Los Angeles was also cited as evidence 
that the police do not have the right to 
take and destroy homeless persons’ pos- 
sessions. Alexander said California Civil 
Code 2080 states that if the police take a 
citizen’s belongings, they must give the 
Owner every opportunity to recover them. 
Itemis must be stored for at least 90 days. 

Judge Wanger said that he did not 
think the police should be put in the posi- 
tion of deciding what was valuable prop- 
erty or not. He said; “One man’s treasure 
is another man’s junk.” 

City Attorney Jim Betts Klagaed the 
homeless were illegally campingson pri- 
vate property and that city officials have 
received numerous complaints. He argued 
that the City of Fresno always gives writ- 
ten and oral warnings when a “clean up” 
is about to take: place, and that they work 
with the Poverello House and Rescue 


Shane lets people choose ein: they 
wish to speak to him and help him. 

This day, Shane was there for about an 
hour when Manthri Srinath, LuLu 
Carpenters’ owner, came out and ordered 
him off the mall. He then got right in 


_Shane’s face-and began a rant of threats 


and abusive language. He said to Shane, 
“We don’t like your kind here. You are a 
freeloader. I can ruin your whole life!” 
Shane asked who the man was, noting 
he did not have a badge. Shane stayed in a 
Sitting position during the entire incident. 
At one point, Shane lost control of his 
anger after the repeated threats and said 
“you fucker.” Manthri Srinath refused to 
tell him his name and continued to harass 
and threaten Shane. He paced back and 
forth, telling the homeless man how he 
could make Shane’s life a living hell. 
Shane called the police, and although 
Srinath claimed to have called them as 
well, the police confirmed to me that 
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Mission to make sure the homeless know 


when the next attack is coming. 


In arguing against the TRO, Betts Su it 
“would unduly burden the city to the point 


that they would not be able to So gars to 


property owners’ complaints.” 

Judge Wanger said that the 4th and 
14th amendments to the U.S. Constitution 
and state law protect citizens from having 
their property taken and destroyed without 
due process, and that sometimes those 
rights will cost the City money, in this 
case for storing confiscated property. 


The judge did not say that the City. 


could not take homeless people’s proper- 
ty, but that they can’t immediately destroy 


it. Issuing the TRO, Wanger said, “The. 


court does find that the property rights, 
shelter, clothing, ID, and other items justi- 


.. fy the intervention.” 


Betts then asked the court if homeless 
people could be made to post a bond to 
insure against damages incurred by the 
TRO, if the city.ends up winning the case. 


Judge Wanger pointed out that the home- 


less have no resources to post a bond and 
that the public interest would be served by 
waiving the bond. A court date will be set 
to hear arguments for the preliminary 
injunction in the week of November 5. 
Several homeless people were in the 
federal courtroom when the TRO was 


-issued. They. were all excited to have won 


a victory in this struggle for their civil 
rights. As news of the TRO spread to the 
homeless encampments in downtown 


Fresno, it brought hope and encourage- 


ment to those who have suffered from the 


City’s FOCHE attacks, ( 


Santa Cruz Merchant Torments 


Shane was the only one to call. Police 
Officer Jeffery Caldridge said that 
because Srinath did not threaten his life 
that he broke no laws. Yet Srinath had 
threatened Shane by saying, “I will ruin 
your whole life.” Caldridge also noted 
that Shane was legally present, and was 
obeying all laws regarding panhandling. 
_ Shane had called his caretaker for a 
rescue prior to his call to the police. He 
was shaken and unable to leave-on his 
own. The police then forced Shane to lis- 
ten to more of Srinath’s tirade. The shop 
Owner continued to use threatening lan- 
guage in front of Officer Caldridge. | 

The officer then told Shane, even 
though the homeless man was adhering to 
the law, that if he did not move alone, ene 
smelled a ticket coming his way.” 

While Shane waited for his ride from 
bis caretaker — his rescue — he was 
given a ticket for panhandling while using 
offensive language, a citation issued by 


a Homeless Camp Out | 


| 
| 


| at Fresno City Hall 
by Mike Rhodes 


here were more people sleeping 

under the stars in Fresno on 

Saturday night, October 21, than 
usual; and the sidewalks were. equally 
cold and hard to both homeless people 
and homeless advocates who spent the 
night at Fresno City Hall. The camp-out 
began as more than 100 people came to 
the steps of City Hall to bring attention 
to the harsh conditions that homeless 
people experience in this city. 

In addition to camping out, partici- 
pants heard prayers, gave testimonials, 
shared food, sang, and listened to music. 
They were hopeful that the renewed 
attention to the issue of homelessness 
would move city officials to adopt a 
more humane policy. 

On October 17, a lawsuit was filed 
against the City of Fresno because it has 
taken an increasingly aggressive and 
hostile stance toward its homeless resi- 
dents. The lawsuit seeks to stop the City 
from taking and immediately destroying 
homeless people’s property. 

On October 19, a temporary restrain- 
| ing order was issued in, federal court to 
stop city officials from using bulldozers 
to scoop up and destroy tents, medicine, 
clothing, and anything else in their path. 
The homeless are also constantly 
harassed by the police who stop and 
search them, run their ID through the 
data base for outstanding warrants, and- 
force them from one location to another. 
_. The police were also very present at 


| the overnight vigil at City Hall. Police 


on motorcycles drove up and down the 
sidewalks; they were parked in patrol 
Cars across the street; and police in bicy- 
cle teams made sweeps through the 
crowd. At one point, they asked for the 
person in charge and proceeded to warn 
him that the sprinklers “might” come on 
unexpectedly during the evening. 

Food Not Bombs served food and the 
Sleeping Bag Project brought clothing 
blankets, and sleeping bags. Anarchist 
collectives from Fresno and Modesto 
hung banners from the balcony. of City 
Hall. The event was primarily organized 
by Rev. Floyd Harris, California state 
president of. the National Action 
Network. Rev. Harris led a prayer at the 
beginning of the event which was fol- 
lowed by a short Native American cere- 


See Homeless Camp Out page /2 


Terminally Ill Man 


the same officer he called for protection. 
I'am concerned about these laws and 
the apparent police collusion regarding 
this issue. After calling 911, Shane want- 
ed, needed and deserved protection from 
an abusive and threatening merchant. The 
police failed in protecting Shane’s rights. 
- I consider this a hate crime and abuse 
by a police officer who was called to pro- 
tect Shane Maxfield, not Srinath. Srinath: 
has a history of such offenses, including 
throwing hot coffee on a protester and on a 
homeless man in his own establishment. 
Police are supposed to be here to help 


every human — not just storeowners. I 
understand the issues the storeowners face - 
with the large homeless population we - 


have, but Manthri Srinath’s actions are 
not the way to treat any human being. _ 

One more thing: Step up and step out 
of LuLu Carpenters for good! Three’ 
strikes, they are out. 
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by Maureen Hartmann 


Koreas: man came to Berkeley’s 
Suitcase Clinic to attend meetings 
of the support group; SHARE 


(Searching for How to Achieve Respect © 
and Empowerment). The man came week. 


after week to the SHARE meetings, but 
was very quiet in the beginning, according 
to Amit Gill, administrative coordinator of 
the Suitcase Clinic. Then he began to gather 
his courage and talk about his victimization 
by the police on Telegraph Avenue. 
Through this forum, the client of the 
Suitcase Clinic educated the ‘student vol- 


_unteers in the group about this violation of 


human rights. Important social truths 
often come from the most marginalized 


-members of society, those who are too 


often silenced and voiceless. . 
Each week, homeless and low-i -income 


_ people discuss-one or two subjects select- 
_ed by the SHARE group. Clients and vol- 


unteers both’ grow from this experience, 
according to Amit Gill. SHARE is part of 
the General Suitcase Clinic and meets on 
Tuesday nights from 7:30-9:00 p.m. in the 
First Presbyterian Church between Haste 
and Channing in Berkeley. 


I attended a SHARE meeting in late > 


October with about eight sharers. The top- 


_ ics chosen by the gathering were Berkeley 


politics and making life decisions: 
SHARE works with a new entity, 
SPEAC (Student Project for Education 


and Advocacy in the Community.) The 


students’ attendance, according to Gill, 
does not vary as much as the attendance at 
the SHARE meetings, so they are able to 
assist SHARE with social justice projects. 

One such project provided lockers for 
homeless people to safely store their 
belongings. The newly installed lockers 
are assigned to homeless people using the 


_ benefits, shelter and showers of the Multi- 


Agency Service Center (MASC) in the 
Berkeley Veteran’s Building. 

As well as attending the SHARE pro- 
gram,,I had a chance to observe many 
other exciting services offered at the 
General Suitcase Clinic. There was basket- 
ball in a roomy gym, and several men were 


playing. Next door to the gym was a spa- 


hen Susan Prather received the 
Jefferson Award last month, all 
the participants in her Fresh 


' Start program at Walnut Creek celebrated. 


The Jefferson Award is given to a person 
for “making a difference in his or her 
community. “It*s such‘an honor to 
receive,” Prather said. But beyond the 


honor for her, the publicity around ‘it will — 


benefit the Fresh Start homeless program. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m., Fresh Start in Walnut Creek 

offers homeless and poor people a place to 


relax, shower, wash clothes, have a meal, 


and get some of the basic supplies and ser- 
vices that most people take for granted. 

Prather started the program eight years 
ago, motivated by seeing homeless, needy 
people on the streets of relatively affluent 
Walnut Creek. She recalls having become 
friends with a homeless man and learning 


over time how to be helpful to him — 


“when to hold back, when to move forward 
and when to help him get to appointments.” 

Long before starting Fresh Start, 
Prather had been involved as an activist in 
protecting the human rights of homeless 
people in Contra Costa County, and in 
helping them find needed services. 

As the years went by, she got more and 
more involved in “helping people one at a 


time.” Eventually, she put togéther a pro-. 


posal and got the City of Walnut Creek to 


> 


STREET SPIRIT. 


Suitcase Clinic and the Share Su 


cious hallway where some clients were sit- 
ting on folding chairs and watching a 
movie on television. Down the hall, student 
volunteers were signing clients up for ser- 


vices. Someone made an announcement . 


that everyone who signed up for optometry 
wouid be seen in the evening. 

In another downstairs room, two men 
were having their hair cut by student vol- 
unteers; a young woman volunteer was 


* passing out small plastic bottles of tooth- 


paste; and foot washing was taking place. 
Foot-washing is mentioned in the Bible as 
a compassionate act of selfless service. It 


is also basic podiatry, since the clients are | 


given anti-fungal cream. _ 
Gill said that the chiropractic services 


had greatly ‘helped-a homeless man. He 
had been working on finding a job. The 


man had a bad back, and after several © 


treatments over several weeks, his back 
felt better. He came into the clinic one 
evening nicely dressed, and told Gill that’ 
he had found a job 

Other services offered by the General 
Suitcase Clinic are medical services and 
legal assistance, including help in dealing 
with warrants, landlord and tenant dis- 


Susan Prather directs the Fresh Start program in Walnut Creek. 


A Suitcase Clinic volunteer gives a pedicure at the women’s clinic. 
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putes, and applying for financial aid. 


The Suitcase Clinic began by just pro- 


viding medical services. It was dubbed 
“Suitcase Clinic” because of the suitcases 
full of medical supplies that student vol- 
unteers from the Joint Medical Program 
of University of California at Berkeley 
and UC at San Francisco took with them 
in vans before they had a venue. 

There are actually two other clinics 
under the Suitcase Clinic umbrella. One is a 
Women’s Clinic at the women’s shelter on 
Dwight Way, and the second is the Youth 
Clinic at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church on 
Dana and Bancroft in Berkeley. 

The Women’s Clinic offers medical, 


chiropractic, and homeopathic services, 


optometry, foot washing, health educa- 
tion, massage, and childrefi’s services. 
The Women’s Clinic extends a helping 
hand to low-income and homeless, 
ignored women and children, some of 
whom are abused. 

The Youth Clinic at St. Mark’s Church 
offers medical services, optometry, 
acupuncture, legal assistance and dinners. 

According to Gill, the many and mean- 
ingful services are funded chiefly by the 
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| started to help people one at a time — frail, elderly and 
homeless people and poor people — and when I saw how 


they were treated, that’s what radicalized me. It was the 


system.” — Susan Prather, Fresh Start director 


support Fresh Start. City funding ran out 
six years ago and the program is now a 
nonprofit agency, “operating on the kind- 


ness of strangers,” Prather says. 


Receiving the Jefferson Award has 
brought attention and all sorts of offers of 
support for the program. “We’ve had 
incredible support,’ Prather said. “We’ve 
had new volunteers come,” including a 
person who works with a veterinary service 


4 


“who wants to put together a program for 
people who have animals on the street” to 
provide medical care for them. 

After receiving the award, Prather said, 
“it really pleases me (to get) a lot of cards 
and letters from people who are so happy 
about it — my 30 years of troublemaking 


getting an award.” She is proud of her 


reputation as a troublemaker on behalf of 
justice for poor people. 


pport Group 


Contribute to Suitcase Clinic 


The Suitcase Clinic is always in need of 
funds.Send checks made Out to 
“Suitcase Clinic” to: 

Suitcase Clinic 

570 University Hall #1190 

Berkeley, CA 94720 


Volunteer Assistance 

To volunteer, call (510) 643-6786 for 
listing of servicés, or go to the clinics 
during evening open hours. Addresses 
and times of the clinics are: 
_ General Suitcase Clinic 

c/o First Presbyterian Church 

2401 Dana, Berkeley, CA 

6-9 p.m. Tuesdays 


Women’s Clinic 

c/o Dwight Women’s Shelter 
Berkeley 

7:30-9 p.m. Mondays 


Youth Clinic 
c/o St. Mark’s Church 

2300 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 
6-10 p.m. Mondays 


Pearl Vision Foundation, which has 
donated $15,000 to optometry services, 
and the San Francisco Foundation, which 
has funded another $15,000 for medical 
and optometry services. 

In the past, the Berkeley community has 
contributed to the Suitcase Clinic’s general 
budget and UCB currently contributes 
$1500-$1800 each semester. The clinic i is 
also dependent on individual contributions 
of any amount for needed supplies. 

Gill said, “My vision of the future for 


. the Suitcase Clinic is that we can continue 


to excel at the services we are offering 


now. And I hope that we can expand and 
continue to offer: new services and be able 


to assess what-the clients, homeless and 


low-income, really need. - 

“As for SHARE and SPEAC, I just 
hope that we can provide greater client 
and student participation, and that we can 
continue to work on projects like the 
umbrella drive. We are working on a little 
project that collects one-dollar donations 
towards umbrellas for the rainy season.” 
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‘Susan Prather Receives J efferson Award for Community Service 


by Lydia Gans © 


Asked what got her involvéd, she talks 
about her homeless friend. “What radical- 


ized me was what I saw when I tried to — 


help him,” she said. “How people were 
treated. I started to help people one at a 
time — frail, elderly and homeless people 
and poor people — and when I saw how 
they were treated, that’s what radicalized 
me. It was the system.” 

Fresh Start focuses on helping people 
one-on-one to get their basic needs filled, 
and provides space where they can spend 
some peaceful hours during the day to rest 
and socialize. For that, “you don’t need a 
big bureaucracy,” Prather maintains. 

She would like to see Fresh Start estab- 
lished in other neighborhoods. It’s a boon 
to participants and also to the community. 

“The police department here says 
we’ve made great strides in lessening the 
impact of homelessness on the communi- 
ty,” Prather said. “One thing is that we’ve 
cut down on petty theft because we pro- 
vide what people need from day to day.” 

It seems ironic that people can be per- 
suaded to help the poor when their proper- 
ty is threatened. And that one person with. 
compassion and initiative can find a way 
to give society’s outcasts a little comfort 
in their lives. - 

Prather said, “If there was a Fresh Start 
in every neighborhood in San Francisco it 
would make a large difference in how 
homelessness impacts the whole city.” 
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THREATS, LIES AND VIDEOTAPE 


S.F. Redevelopment Agency’s plot to take the King Garvey Co-op from its owners 
The SFRA’s Destructive Legacy 


Introduction by Carol Harvey .- 


he San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency (SFRA) is trying to carry 


- out the largest eminent domain . 


takeover of real estate ever 


accomplished in thé*mostly African 


American Bayview-Hunters Point, the pret- 
tiest, sunniest part of town. 
During Board of Supervisor meetings in 


the Spring of 2006, the Redevelopment . 


Agency promised protesting Hunters Point 
residents that it would never repeat the 
atrocity it perpetrated in the Fillmore, 
where it tore down lovely old Victorians, 
eradicated the jazz clubs in the “Harlem Of 


_The West,” and left the landscape looking. 


as if it had been-firebombed. 


“That is all in the past,” said SFRA 


Executive Director Marcia Rosen. 
However, the Redevelopment Agency tore 


down the Fillmore, rendering it a slum, and - 


still has not rebuilt it. SFRA’s enormous 
power of eminent domain is rationalized by 
designating certain areas as “blighted.” 
This history of predatory landgrabs 
began with Justin Herman, who became 


THREATS 

Part One . 
Redevelopment razes | 
the Western Addition 


by Carol Harvey _ 


aniel Bisley stood in Gene 

Suttle Plaza near sidewalk 

engravings of the names “Rev. 

Hannibal Williams” 
“Mary Helen Rogers,” who fought against: 
Redevelopment in the Western Addition, 
known by local residents as “Black 
Removal.” I followed his wistful gaze to 
the top of the Fillmore Auditorium where 
someone in the post-earthquake 1920s 
Fillmore heyday had perched. on a scaf- 
fold painting “Majestic Theater” in white 
on the now-faded bricks. 

“I would walk home from Raphael 
Weill Elementary School, see that sign, 
and wonder about the “40s and: ‘50s jazz 
era,’ Landry reminisced. 

It was a splendorous flash in time. In 
the blocks surrounding the famous audito- 
rium, long before Janis Joplin torched her 


way to stardom in the 1960s, music rang 


from every corner. 
As teenagers, Sugar Pie De Sai ad 
her cousin, Etta James, practiced: duets on 
. their porch. Dressed to kill-in. minks and: 
suits, folks strutted.and strolled the crowded. 
night streets looking for parties. At the 
Long Bar, the Blue. Mirror, Minnie’s Can- 
Do, and: the New-Orleans Swing Club, all 
the jazz greats — Billie, Ella, Trane, and. 
Monk — played and sang up a storm. 


Like the lighted arches with hanging: 


glass globes that were melted into scrap for 


the 1940’s war effort, in a few short years - 


the Fillmore jazz clubs and their exploding 
energy. were bulldozed into oblivion. 
Today, jazz pours from the doors-of.the one 
remaining venue, Rasselas On Fillmore, 
keeping the memories alive. 


Rather than see the Victorian jewel. 
housing Jimbo’s Bop City: at“1690 Pédst 
torn down to make way for the Japantown 


complex, activist Essie Collins petitioned 
the Redevelopment Agency to move the 
building ‘intact around the-corfier to 1742 
Fillmore. ‘There a branch of wofld-famous 
Marcus Books, 


American 


literature, established in 


and 


devoted to African. 


~ executive director of the. Redevelopment 


Agency in 1959. He aggressively used the 
power of eminent domain to “rebuild” and 
“modernize” San Francisco. He used 
Redevelopment’s taxpayer money to knock 
down lovely old Victorians in the Fillmore, 
leaving a few buildings sticking up out of 
the dirt like rotting teeth. The historic jazz 
clubs were torn down as well. 


Using the time-honored construct, 
“blight,” the SFRA let the area lie fallow 
for 20 years. The Fillmore, renamed the 
Western Addition by the SFRA, never 
recovered. 

Beginning with Lyndon Johnson’s “War 
on Poverty,” a mechanism was developed 
to give grassroots financial power to people 
in poor communities so they could_develop 
cooperatives like the King Garvey co-op: 

Ulysses Montgomery was a developer 
who. found ways for these mostly African 


American people to use HUD and - 


Redevelopment funds to pay off mortgages 
in a rent-to-own program. Now, HUD and 
Redevelopment have conspired to try to 
take back these real estate holdings. 


Oakland in 1960 by Drs. Raye and-Julian 


Richardson, was installed. 

- Dr. Raye Richardson, Chair of the San 
Francisco State Black Studies Department, 
and her husband, Dr. Julian Richardson, 
journalism professor-at S.F. State, were ree- 
ognized. ..by.. Berkeley’s Graduate 
Theological Union with Doctoral degrees in 
Humanity and Letters. Their daughter; 
Karen, said proudly, “Marcus Books has a 


good: reputation because of =e and Rich’s" 


incredible integrity.” 


As part of Justin Herman’s s 19605- -era © 


Urban Renewal, the SFRA forced one of 
Julian Richardson’s publishing companies 
and other African American businesses to 
relocate from Fillmore Street. Richardson 


became a director for the Fillmore. 
‘Community Development Association, 
organized by individuals and Western . 


Addition organizations in opposition to 
the A-2 Redevelopment project. 


Under then-Mayor Joseph Alioto, the: 


SFRA attempted to enlist community coop- 


- eration by convincing displaced residents 


that “responsible neighborhood. participa- 
tion with government peeades is vital to 
the rebuilding of communities.” 

Ulysses Jim Montgomery, a licensed 
professional engineer, developed methods 
to use redevelopment to generate economic 
benefits “by the people and for the people” 
of the Western Addition. “Instead of fight- 
ing Redevelopment,” he said, “let’s come 
up with a program: where they give. us the 


land and finance us so that we; the: people, — 


construct and own. these BuHdinzs under. 
the Redevelopment process.” 


_ Montgomery is an urbane world braved 


er of Cherokee, Black, and European 
descent who regards San Francisco’s past 
and present with clear blue. eyes. 
Columbia-educated with a civil engineer- 
ing degree from MIT, Montgomery was 
one of two Blacks out of 3,000 graduates. 

Like many African Americans, his 
forebears are tough, rebellious survivors 
of the British slave trade’s brutal Middle 
Passage. A relative helped initiate the dis- 
crimination lawsuit, Brown vs. Board of 
Education. An ancestor, Angola Jamie, 
led one of the first slave revolts. 

In the 1960s, Julian Richardson and 


Ulysses Montgomery, who described his. 


friend’s family as “very close to me,” 
worked with other black.community. lead- 
ers attempting “to create what a 


Redevelopment brochure described as 


“more socially oriented housing forthe 


Ulysses J. Montgomery, developer. 


The following stories. reveal the history 
of Redevelopment’s attacks on African 


‘American communities. To. show how the 
present assault on the King Garvey co-op 


by HUD and the SFRA evolved over time, 
I encapsulated this history through a profile 
of its original African American developer, 
Ulysses Montgomery, in part one. 

The same campaign was launched 
against African American businesses in 
the Western Addition, as revealed in the 
interview of Charles Spenser in part two. 

Spenser is a premier Fillmore business- 


Western Addition A-2 project area.” 
During Lyndon Johnson’s War on 

Poverty in the 1960s, Montgomery devel- 

oped and constructed the Martin Luther 


King Marcus Garvey Cooperative where. 


Daniel Landry - lives... At M.:I.T., 


Buckminster Fuller mentored Montgomery 


on “what architecture and economic devel- 
opment of buildings were supposed to do 
for people.” After graduation, he traveled to 


Africa, developing projects in. Basal : 


Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia. - 
During an interview at Jones Memorial 


Church, where he is a congregation mem- 
ber, Montgomery outlined how Johnson’s 


War On Poverty “gave economic power to 
low-income people in cities.” 


only be spent on programs reviewed and 
approved by the community. Thus, the 
government granted the people effective 


-contrel of utilization of federal funds... --- 
In the 1960s, Ken Simmons and Will. 


Usury, of the Congress of Racial Equality, 


“with the help of the people” designed the’ 


Economic Opportunity Council implemen- 
tation program which’ included elected 
neighborhood policy councils for Hunters 
Roint and the Western Addition. 
Neighborhood councils approved 
Montgomery’s housing: empowerment plan. 


The people’s vote for his plan “got me- 


started, and (established) my power base to 


- develop‘ housing in San Francisco. ee and 


for the people.” 

“Daniel Landry’ s father, Ae is an old 
trooper,” 
a time in 1966 when Abe Landry defend- 
ed his life. “I was in the (New Chicago) 


barber shop getting a haircut, with Abe. 


and a few people from the old. Western 
Addition,” Montgomery recalled. “Abe 
got into a tussle with people trying to stop 
(Montomery’s program). Somebody 
pulled out a knife’ and tried to cut his 
throat. That’s my scar down the side of 
his face. He got that defending me.” 

Justin Herman became éxecutive direc- 
tor of the SFRA in 1959. He used eminent 


domain to “rebuild” the Fillmore by razing 
the lovely Victorians there. Today, Justin 


Herman Plaza is named after hinn. 

When Justin Herman first got wind of 
Montgomery’s. housing plan, he didn’t 
readily accept it. Montgomery said, “The 
first time | met him, he came up to me and 
said, ‘I run the Redevelopment Agency, not 
you.” A lot of people hated Justin Herman. 
We fought-tike cats and dogs, but when he 


Federal law 
mandated that anti-poverty money could 


Montgomery said, remembering 


_ Sharon Jones, King Garvey shareholder. 


man who tried to bring back some of its 
history by owning an important business 


-with historical significance, the New 


Chicago Barbershop on Fillmore Street. 
In part three, | tried to make transparent 


the vicious assault on King Garvey itself. . 


After 30 years of carefully paying down 
their mortgages, the mostly elderly African 
American: female shareholders are having 
their precious, and now phenomenally valu- 
able, real estate stolen from them through 


— lies, extortion and outright theft by the 


Redevelopment Agency and HUD. 


gave his word, he kept it.”- 


In 1966, Montgomery convinced HUD | 


Regional Director Bob Pitts to freeze all 
financing for the SFRA. Montgomery said, 
“Bob Pitts bought my program, saying I 
was honest, and what I was doing was in 
the best interests’ “of the people.” Pitts told 
Herman that before Redevelopment got 
more funding, they must change their oa 
to include Montgomery’s ideas. — 

Justin Herman gave Montgomery the 
development rights to nonprofit' housing” 
corporations he helped community groups 


organize. They had first priority in getting 


federal money to finance their projects. 
In 1973, SFRA Executive Director 


- Wilbur Hamilton and Gene Suttle, SFRA 


A-2 project manager, met with 
Montgomery. “They advised me HUD 
was preparing to cancel all mortgage 
guarantee allocations for my clients. The 
only way they could stop it is if I closed 
my business and left San Francisco.” 

“Neither Gene Suttle nor Wilbur 
Hamilton would ever have done that by 
themselves,” Montgomery. said. “They 
were told to do it,” by two white men, 


HUD Director James Price and his 


deputy, Bob Gillian, “and they did it 
reluctantly. To protect my clients’ inter- 
ests, | liquidated my consulting business 
and transferred my clients to friends.” 

“I was Black,” he said. “They didn’t like 
my attitude. I 'was developing co-ops or 
nonprofits, for the people, by the people, 
who I wanted to own them; not just so a 
few African ‘Americans — - but mostly white 
developers and contractors — - got the prof- 
its, wound up owning everything, and all 
the Blacks got is HDs a chance to rent in 
a subsidized project.” 

‘Under LBJ’s poverty program, he 
pointed out, ‘ ‘community groups got 


‘development rights for many projects in 


Western Addition and Hunters Point.” But 
now, he charges, there is an attempt by 
those in power to reclaim these profitable 
rights back from the people: 

According to Montgomery, “HUD, 
Redevelopment, and some profiteering car- 
petbagegers are taking back ownership and: 


control from original “African American — 


community. groups at Malcolm X, Jackie 
Robinson, and Ridgepoint in the Bayview. 
They are after Unity Homes. In the Western 


King Garvey is Le core. (If) they take it, all” 
the others will go.” 


2 


_ Addition, they want Marcus Garvey and‘ 
Martin Luther King Co-ops. The attack on 


_.. Shops. The. Fillmore Street location is #3, 
~.., across the street from the Rasselas. Jazz 
a and: ‘Supper ‘Club. Reggie. Pettus, who was = 
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LIES 


SFRA’s legacy of deceit, 
demolition and distrust | 


by Carol Harvey 


harles Spenser stood in the 

~ Rincon Center at the old Art 

_ Deco post office at 101 Spear 

Street in San Francisco, gazing 

at the colorful murals painted on the lobby 


walls depicting historical images of hostil-~ 


ity against people of color. 

- Before moving from Indiana, he, too, 
bought the myth that San Francisco was a 
progressive and liberal city, welcoming 
people of all races, ethnicities, and types. 

Spenser is a polite and respectful busi- 
nessman who articulates his ideas with 
precision and erudition. He is thoughtful 
and generous with those he trusts. 

Spenser was raised in a close-knit com- 
munity in Columbus, Georgia; yet his 
father hid Charles and ‘his siblings under 
the bed during 1970s firebombings. 

In his 12-year career as a stockbroker 
before he bought the New Chicago 
Barbershop #3 in the Western Addition, 
Spenser discovered the truth about San 
Francisco: It is no different from any 
other part of the country. 

The New Chicago Barbershop #3, 
located at 1551 Fillmore Street, has a 

_warm, sunny feel with dark wood and 
comfortable chairs. Spenser bought the 


business i in 2002 to keep alive in the pre- 
_ . . Sent a precious piece of the past. 


_. In the 1940s, a Mr. Walker from 
Chicago expanded his business to three 


featured on a PBS documentary, “Hidden 
Cities: The Fillmore,” still cuts hair at this 
_ barbershop. He is a part of Fillmore histo-. 

‘ry, familiar with Western Addition figures 
from Mary Rogers to Essie Collins. 

All walks of life in the African 
American community come to this neigh- 
borhood hub for haircuts, including Ulysses 
Montgomery and Abe Landry. Danny 
Glover has his own barber, but drops by 
just to chat when he visits his old neighbor- 
hood. On the walls are photographs of visi- 
tors and regulars, such as comedian David 
Allen Grier, and KGO progressive radio 
talk show host Ray Taliafero. 

“The biggest thing I am doing is trying 
to keep the barbershop alive,” Spenser 
‘said. “It is one of the last Old Fillmore 


businesses. People come by who got their. 


haircut here when they were.a kid. It’s 
something the black community can iden- 
tify with. I want all people to come in and 
feel comfortable.” 

A self-assertive person who thinks and 
acts. independently, Spenser doesn’t want 
anyone to give him anything. He works 

hard and knows many successful, industri-. 
ous Black people like himself. His strong 


individualism and social consciousness 


Motivates him to clean up the parks on the 


weekend. Whether alone or with a group, it 


_ isadirect action he cantake. 
As past president of the Billeore igs 
Preservation - District Merchants’ 
Association, Spenser soon encountered 
the Redevelopment Agency. First, the 
Agency knocked down many beautiful old 
Victorians, leaving the Western Addition 
with a few buildings sticking up from the 
gray dirt like rotting teeth. Then, they 
promised to rebuild it. But, the SFRA left 
it fallow for 20 years, creating the same 
blighted conditions that were the original 
excuse for razing it. 
Redevelopment replaced a thriving 
community of butcher shops and clothing 
stores where African American families 


“contractors 


To implement their deceitful scheme in the 1960s to drive African Americans and Japanese Americans out of the 
Western Addition, SFRA officials demolished enormous numbers of beautiful Victorians like these (located near 


STREET SPIRIT 


Michael Strausz 
photo 


the edge of the A-2 Redevelopment Area). The blight designations of perfectly decent Victorians were a sham. The 
SFRA’s actions were an assault on minority rights and destroyed the charm and beauty of the Western Addition. 


. bought everything they needed. As a 


result, the Western Addition’s A-2 project 


_ area became a wasteland with no jobs and 


no hope, and a dangerous reputation. 
It is common belief that Justin Herman 
built the Geary corridor from downtown 


.to the ocean as a way of shunting traffic 
-past Fillmore. to dry up African American 


businesses there. Spenser observed, ‘“‘That 


underpass appears to have been an inten- - 
tional effort to divide the community, 

have commuters speed through the black 
--part-ef town without Seeing that-real Bee 
_ ple live here, so. they: can’t-shop and. ee 
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Justin Herman Plaza was his reward. 
Musing on the Rincon Center aul 
Spenser considered. the Embarcadero, an 
area Redevelopment actually redeveloped, 
making a major investment complete with 
mixed-use buildings, high-rises, business- 
es and shops, market-rate and low-income 
housing, infrastructure, roads and rails. He 
contrasted it to the SFRA’s pee effort 
in the Western Addition. 


double-dipping.” He also has discovered a 


pattern and practice of the SFRA fast- 
tracking preferred developers who, by the 
percentages, happen to be white. 

“Their approval process goes quicker 
than developers who don’t appear to be 
preferred or friendly developers,” he said. 

Spenser observed that, instead of invest- 
ing in infrastructure improvements, the 


-SFRA spends taxpayer money on-market- 
ing and promotion. The SFRA awards con- in,” 


tracts to “consultants.” One group, Cultural 


~-ED,- was: hired to-market cultural history in - 
» the Fillmore: Cultural ID organized the - 
= Présérvation Jazz District to bring summer 


jazz performances into the Fillmore. 

“It’s a little like throwing a housewarm- 
ing party before building the house,” 
Spenser said. This marketing scheme does 


not address housing or jobs. The SFRA has 


not funded businesses that provide. work or 
meaningful careers for people. “When we 
ask for jobs, people (hire us) for six months 
as a flag waver on Third Street, or working 


The Redevelopment Agency demolished many beautiful 


Victorians in the Western Addition, and then left it fal- 


low for 20 years, creating the same blighted conditions 
that were the original excuse for razing it. 


Of the violence on the streets, Spenser 
said, “I know many senior citizens and 
some kids — 


have no activities, hope or good role mod- 
els. People wonder why kids are violent in 
a violent society that blares out shows like 
“America’s Most Wanted.” The hard- 


working citizens Spenser knows in the” 


Fillmore’s African American ‘community 


- are seldom portrayed on television. 
“With no jobs, and: no. education, ‘kids - 
“can’t think clearly,” he said. “If a-kid 
“grows up, and he can’t think, add, count, - 


somebody could take a simple eee 


te it-in his head, and it will stick.” 


- Spenser stated that Redevelopment 


_destroyed the community while promising — 


‘to rebuild it. However, he added, “there is 
“no reason to attack the Redevelopment 
Agency because the facts speak for them- 
selves. After 40 years, they still haven’t 
completed the project area.” 

Seeking budget information, Spenser 
and other merchants found that when 
low-bid with the 
Redevelopment Agency (for) contracts, it 
appears the Agency knowingly told them 
to contract with themselves, because they 
weren’t being paid enough — kind of 


there are certain blocks they’ 
don’t visit because. stuff happens.” Kids 


McDonald’s for an hourly rate that doesn’t 
allow you to buy a home, rent an apart- 
ment, or get a car,” he said. 

Spenser is aware that there are San 
Francisco interests that have worked out a 
long-term plan — not just 10 years into 


. the future, but 50 years ahead. He consid- 


ers this a good idea, but feels that the 
African American community, including 


the Bayview, Fillmore, and OMI, should 
‘Rave its own plan, as well. He wants 


African Americans to be as unified as the 


Japanese community activists who kept : 


oe out of Japantown. 


’ He has seen drawings of one part of ~ 
“The Grand Plan for filling in the Fillmore- 


Geary underpass. Suddenly, more land is 
available. “What happens to land in San 
Francisco?” he asks. “You. build stuff on 
it. So, maybe this becomes another transit 
village that urban developers love.” 
According to Spenser, “The Agency is 
saying, ‘Look, we are building Yoshi’s, 


so that’s our economic development.’ The — 


community was destroyed. It has not been 
rebuilt. Yoshi’s is not going to rebuild the 
community. Yoshi’s could be a part of it, 
but it’s not all of it. Yoshi’s will need 
dishwashers and doormen, but create no 
professional jobs with any real future.” 


In this Monopoly game, The Plan is 
well worked out. The pieces — Marvin 
Gardens, Boardwalk and Yoshi’s — are 
filled in one by one, added to the basic 
design. No need for speed. If need be, the 
process can take generations. Generations 
forget. 


Black community to continue to transition. 


out and other communities to transition. 
Spenser said. The King Garvey co-op. 
is an expendable game piece. “You need a - 


healthy residential community.-to-have- as 


. ——— business community,” he added. 
So when he heard HUD was ‘threaten Soe 


ing to foreclose on the King Garvey 
shareholders’ property, he took it upon 
himself to meet Board President Carlos 
Levexier. Levexier invited him to meet- 
ings in the Fall of 2004 at which he joined 
other community members, including the 


historian John Templeton, and Raye . 


Richardson. Were it not for their support 
and presence, Spenser believes the share- 
holders would have lost the property. 
“They have fantastically valuable land 
that the Redevelopment Agency and the 
City want,” Spenser asserted. He wondered 
if King Garvey residents, mostly elder 
women, understand they are not renters, but 
30-year owners of homes in a property with 


world-class value situated next to the Geary ~ 


corridor. The property’s accumulated equi- 
ty, estimated at $46 million, could secure 
their futures for the rest of their lives. 

The SFRA’s achievements in the 
Fillmore are high-rises surrounded by fast 
food restaurants, Subway and Foot Locker. 
By contrast to such superimposed artificial- 
ity, businesses like Marcus Books, Rasselas 
Jazz Club, Powell’s Place, “The Look” 
Beauty Salon, Terry’s Creations Boutique 
and the New Chicago Barbershop, along 


with the homes owned by. African 
Americans at King Garvey, bese the" . 

~- heart and soul of the community.°: A, 
~ Spenser knows the social power in his — 


thriving barbershop business. And he 


understands that “the things that will help — 


rebuild the community are schools, jobs, 
‘and owner-occupied housing.- We have to 
rebuild the community ourselves.” 


See “Videotape”. 
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Part 3 of this series on the 
SFRA’s destructive legacy 
in San Francisco 


“Part of the plan on Fillmore is for the | 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Actor Danny Glover supports locked-out workers on picket line at the Four Seasons. 
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spam 


from page one 


Mike Casey said in announcing the agree- 
ment, “They decided it was cheaper to sign 
a contract than go to war with us again.” 


But this wasn’t just a limited dispute 


over wages — a union in a strong labor 
town getting serious money for its mem- 
bers. Some of the hardest-fought parts of 
the new agreement didn’t involve money 
at all, at least not directly. 


BUILDING A STRONGER UNION | 


Instead, they put in place building 
blocks that may make hotel labor much 
stronger in years to come — coordinated 
bargaining, card-check recognition, and 
civil rights protection balancing the needs 
of immigrants and African Americans. 

If the hotels learned anything in the 
last two years, it was that the union in San 
Francisco was better prepared for war 
- than they were. Two years ago, Local 2 
asked for a contract that would terminate 
this year, enabling them to negotiate at the 
same time that its sister locals around the 
country were also at the bargaining table 
with the same hospitality chains. 

In 2004, the hotels agreed to a 2006 


expiration date in a number of major cities. | 


But by the time the San Francisco union 
demanded it, they had realized their mis- 
take and become badly scared. The notion 
that independent local unions, which previ- 
ously could be defeated easily in local 
strikes, would band together to negotiate 
jointly, was perilously close to even worse 
ideas (worse for management, that is). 
Common contract expirations might even- 
tually lead to joint negotiations, multi-city 
strikes, and even, in the longer-term future, 
national master agreements. 

So in San Francisco the companies 
balked. Choosing to challenge this union 
in this city was a bad mistake. While hotel 
operators were able to get 2006 same-date 
contract expirations off the table in 
Washington, D.C., and weaken the 
momentum elsewhere, San Francisco 
hotel workers held to their guns. 

They struck four of the 14 Class A 
hotels (the city’s most expensive) in the 
Multi-Employer Group, announcing they’d 
stay out for two weeks. The other ten hotels 
implemented a mutual support agreement, 
and promptly locked out their own workers. 
Once the two week strike was over, work- 
ers in the struck hotels were locked out too 
when they tried to return. 


* Hypocrisy OF HOTEL OWNERS 


The hotels obviously saw no contradic- 
tion between their gentlemen’s agreement 
to lock arms in an anti-union alliance, and 
their opposition to local unions showing 
the same mutual support. Workers did, 
though. To them it smacked of hypocrisy, 
and made them more willing to stay on 
the picket lines. 

As it ground on, the lockout did more 


damage to the hotels than to the workers. 
After nine weeks, workers were clearly not 
frightened, and continued to mount noisy 
picket lines and drive away guests. When 
the hotels cut off payments to the union 
health plan, other unions stepped in to make 
up for them. Management’s own tactics 
pushed people together, and made broader 


- class solidarity more necessary than ever. 


At the same time, the hotels had a hard 
time with their own business allies. San 
Francisco’s mayor, a photogenic, TV-savvy 
restaurateur, heretofore viewed as business- 
friendly, tried to broker a settlement. The 


corporations’ rebuff carried a resentful tone, 


as though he was betraying those who’d 
propelled him into office. Mayor Gavin 
Newsom then went to a picket line at Union 
Square, in the heart of the tourist district. In 
front of the Westin St. Francis, he declared 
the lockout was hurting city business, and. 
that he would honor the union boycott of 
the 14 hotels until they settled. 

Hotel corporations finally caved and 
reopened the doors to their own workers. 
But Newsom kept his promise, and stayed. 
away for the next two years. As room occu- 
pancy rates rose nationally, with the indus- 
try recovering from its disastrous decline in 
the wake of September 11, 2001, an active 
boycott cut deeply into San Francisco’s 
expected share of sharply rising profits. 

Hotel housekeepers, bellmen, cooks 
and laundry workers returned to their 
jobs, but without a contract. To pressure 
them further, the companies refused to 
deduct dues and turn the money over to 
the union. Rather than watch its income 
plummet in the middle of this battle, how- 
ever, the union set up a system to collect 
dues by hand from over 5000 workers. In 
the end, “it brought us much closer to our 
own members,” said Local 2’s secretary- 
treasurer Lamoin Wehrlein-Jaen. 


NOISY MARCHES AND ARRESTS 


Action in the street continued. Noisy 
marches reminded managers and travel 
agents of what a return to war would feel 
like. Arrests of dozens of members and 
supporters for sitting in hotel entrances 
became San Francisco’s annual Labor 
Day observance. And inside the hotels, 
workers began to use delegations, peti- 
tions and other collective actions when 
they had problems on the job. The official 
position of the Multi-Employer Group — 
that since there was no contract, there was 
no grievance procedure — created more 
worker cohesion, not less. 

The year 2006 finally arrived, and 
union contracts began to expire in other 
cities around the country. Local 2 was 
ready to fight again. The hotels were not. 

Negotiations, which had stalled not 
long after the lockout ended, were restart- 
ed from scratch. Hotels demanded that 
new hires receive an inferior medical 
plan, and pay more for it — the same 


basic demand which led to the- four-month 


strike of 40,000 grocery workers in Los 


Angeles in 2003, and which store clerks: 


in the end had to.accept. 

Local 2 put its old demands back on 
the table. This time, however, the parent 
union’s national strategy began to have an 
effect in San Francisco. The huge New 
York local, UNITE HERE’s largest, 
reached agreement in May. It was a six- 
year deal, meaning that the union won’t 
be a factor in the next round of negotia- 
tions three years from now. But New 


York won substantial raises, and most. 


important, card-check recognition. » 

Of all the union demands, this was 
anathema to the hotel chains. Under a card- 
check arrangement, workers at non-union 
hotels run by the same company can sign 
cards asking for union representation. 
When a majority has signed, the hotel 
agrees to recognize the union and bargain. © 


UNION BUSTING 


This process avoids National Labor 
Relations Board elections, which over two 
decades have become a vehicle for 
scorched-earth anti-union campaigns. 
Managers facing workers who want a 
union first hire anti-urion consultants. 
They, in turn, wage a campaign of illegal 


threats and firings, designed to produce a ~ 


momentary majority of workers on elec- 
tion day, so scared they vote against their 
own self-interest. 

UNITE HERE has card-check agree- 
ments in Las Vegas, where it represents 
such a large percentage of the casino work- 
force that the wealthy operators have no 
choice but to agree. In the rest of the hotel 
industry, however, union busting is the 
norm. In San Francisco, it took Local 2 
over four years to organize the Parc 55, 
and at Marriott Corporation’s downtown 
flagship, the campaign lasted at least ten. 

Ironically, Hilton Hotels broke the log- 
jam in New York. In the 2004.lockout, 
Hilton led the other MEG employers in 
San Francisco in defying Local 2. In 
UNITE HERE’s pre-2006 planning, 
Hilton had even been chosen as the 
national target. Workers were interviewed 
around the country, and their testimony 
supported a growing indictment of worker 
abuse, especially in non-union hotels. 

Following the company’s decade-long 
binge of buying out smaller chains, a 
majority of Hilton workers are now unorga- 


‘nized. By moving from a majority-union to 


a majority-nonunion workforce, the compa- 

ny has begun to push wages and conditions 

down, even for unionized workers. 
Local 2’s members» understood this. 


Without organizing their nonunion col- 
leagues, they too would feel the same pres- 
sure. They recognized that a new contract 
had to have more than wage raises. It had to 


include a better process for bringing unor- 


ganized workers into the union. 

Local 2’s housekeepers and kitchen 
workers understood power. They knew the 
advantage they would have if they could 
force the hotels to negotiate in 2006. They 
knew why they needed card check. They 
could have given up these two demands 
anytime during the nine locked-out weeks, 
or the two years without a contract that fol- 
lowed. The hotels would have gladly given 
them raises in exchange. But in a convinc- 


ing demonstration of the union’s ability to 


_ educate its members, workers wouldn’t 


take the deal. 

As New York’s new contract was rati- 
fied this past May, the union and Hilton 
also announced that the chain was willing 
to sign card-check agreements in a limited 
number of other cities. Those agreements 
would have to be included in new con- 
tracts in each of those cities, though; and 
in San Francisco, those negotiations were 
not going well. 


Finally, Local 2 took another strike © 


vote on August 24. A week later, at the 
end of a noisy march through the tourist 
district, over 60 members and supporters 


were arrested for blocking the entrance to 


the Palace Hotel on Market Street. 

Managers could envision the possible 
return of the labor war of two years 
before. In the shifting alliances inside the 
Multi Employer Group, Hilton and its 
allies succeeded in convincing a majority 
of the other operators that they could live 
with card check in San Francisco, and 
reached a deal. . 


A NEW CIVIL RIGHTS ALLIANCE 


Workers held out for a third strategic 
goal, however, which eventually may 
have as profound an effect on the union’s 
strength as card check and common expi- 
ration dates. They negotiated an unprece- 
dented civil rights section of the new 
agreement, which combines protection for 
immigrant workers with a requirement 
that hotels make concerted efforts to hire 
African American workers and residents 
of other communities underrepresented in 
the industry’s workforce. 

The proposal stems from an effort by 
the union to address changing demograph- 
ics. In the city’s hotels, the percentage of 
African American workers is falling, as 
employment continues to grow. African 


See S.F. Hotel Strike page 9 
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Members and supporters of HERE Local 2 march on Labor Day in San Francisco. 


_S.F. Hotel Strike Builds Stronger Union 


from page 8 


Americans now make up less than 6 per- 
cent of the San Francisco hotel workforce, 
a number that has declined in each of the 
past five years but one. 

In San Francisco, this issue has a lot of 
history. The Palace Hotel was the scene of 
the city’s most famous civil rights demon- 
stration. In 1963, hundreds of civil rights 
activists sat in, and were arrested, in the 
hotel lobby. They demanded that manage- 
ment hire Blacks into jobs in the visible 
front-of-the-house locations, where the 
color line had kept them out. The day 
after the arrests, thousands ringed the 
entire block in the largest picket line San 
Francisco has ever seen. : 

Richard Lee Mason, an African 
American banquet waiter at the St. 
Francis, remembers, “African Americans 
had been kept in the back of the house for 
far too long. People wanted to be in the 
front of the house, and rightly so.” 

Employment prospects improved for 
Black workers for some years after the 
demonstrations, but the situation changed 
again in the 1980s. “I suspect that because 
the industry had had a great struggle with 
African Americans, they thought we were 
too aggressive,” Mason speculates. “A lot 
of us had come out of the civil rights 
movement, and we were willing to fight 
for higher wages and to make sure we 
were treated fairly.” 

Steven Pitts; an economist at the 
Center for Labor Research and Education 
at the University of California in 
Berkeley, adds that “this perception by 
employers of African American workers 
is true nationwide. Blacks aren’t per- 
ceived as compliant, and therefore when 
many employers make hiring decisions, 


‘they simply don’t hire them.” 


Hotels hired increasing percentages of 
immigrants, in a move they hoped would 


bel 


create a less demanding and expensive 
workforce. In kitchens and among the 
laundry carts, voices now speak in accents 
from Mexico and Central America, the 
Caribbean, China, the Philippines and a 
host of other countries. 

But if the hotel industry hoped this 
new workforce would be more compliant, 
they were disappointed. Immigrants 
proved a key element of the 1980 city- 
wide hotel strike, and smaller conflicts 
over the following two decades. But 
Black employment fell nonetheless. 

To restart movement in the other direc- 


-tion, in 2004, Local 2 asked companies to 


agree to a diversity taskforce, to reach out 
to African Americans and eliminate hiring 
barriers. While demanding progress 
towards ending the de facto color line, the 


union also proposed new protections for the: 


job rights of immigrants. 

The union won strong: language allow- 
ing workers to keep their jobs for up to a 
year if they have to leave to adjust their 
immigration status. Management is pro- 
hibited from firing workers named in “no- 
match letters” from the Social Security 
Administration, because their numbers 
don’t match the SSA database (a common 


cause for termination by employers who 


assume those workers are undocumented). 

The union proposal strengthened an 
important ruling won six years ago in San 
Francisco, when an arbitrator held that 
management couldn’t use a “‘no-match let- 
ter” to fire immigrant workers if they had 
a union contract. 

Then, in 2003, the union organized the 
Immigrant Workers Freedom Ride, a 
national demonstration for immigration 
reform joining immigrants with Black vet- 
erans of the original 1960s freedom rides. 
The mobilization brought people to 
Washington to push for immigration 
reform to make it easier for immigrant 
workers to join unions, go-on-strike, and 


- important first step,” according to Pitts. 


advocate for their labor rights. 
The union’s civil rights proposal “is an 


“But in the civil rights movement, we 
learned we need structural change that can 
bring community residents into the hotels, 


and make sure they progress.” 

The new outreach requirement may have 
limited impact, but it is a first step. It puts 
immigrants and African Americans on the 
same side. It makes the union part of a new 
civil rights movement, geared to a changed 
world of globalization. The key is prohibit- 


_ ing discrimination against immigrants 


because of their status, while moving 
towards affirmative action to gain more 
jobs for underrepresented communities. 
Winning structural reform in hiring 
will take a lot of bargaining power — an 
important argument for card check and 


coordinated negotiations in cities around’ 


the country. But possibly more important 
in the long term, the agreement renews the 
basis for a civil rights alliance that can 
lead to greater political power, as well as 
increasing union strength. 

In the 1934 San Francisco General 
Strike, longshore leader Harry Bridges 
promised African Americans in the city 
that if they made common cause with the 
strikers, rather than the ship owners, the 
union would force employers to take 
down the color line that barred them from 
most waterfront jobs. 

As president of the International 
Longshore and Warehouse Union, 
Bridges kept his word. African Americans 
became a majority of San Francisco long- 
shore workers in later years, and the union 
and minority and working-class communi- 
ties formed an alliance that gave them 
decades of political power. 

Local 2 may become the nucleus of a 
similar political alliance that reflects the 
new realities of the city’s changing demo- 
graphics. That could give it an influence, 
not just in raising the standard of living of 
its members, but over the lives of work- 


ing-class San Franciscans far beyond its _ 


own ranks. 


David Bacon, Photographs and Stories. 
See http://dbacon.igc.org 


where pc 


_where homeless people 


experience police brutality, 
_where ODs brings us oe 
multiply that by three _ 
of and you just created 

_a serious catastrophe. 


Ata rally at S.F. City Hall, workers denounce hotel owners for locking them out. 


‘SKID ROW 


by Gerardo Gomez 
This i is Skid Row . 
verty wees 't ap 

but only grows | 

where you won't be surrounded 
by rich people 

only poor folks 


where the homeless go, 


where the drugs flow, 
where the problems 
are kept on the down low, 


this you already know. 


Skid Row, | 


_ the forgotten place in L.A. 


where people don't wake up 
to a better day, 

where narcotics and the DEA 
fill these streets 

with their product evenday, 


where kids don't play | 
where homeless people pay 
fora better place _ 


than they aren = 


Skid Row 
_where homeless people 
are) trapped i ina maze 


and people of color 
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Unions Are the Solution to an Unjust Economy 


by Richard A. Levins 


T he process of devolving from a 
middle-class society into a. banana 
republic is well under way in the 
United States. The signs are everywhere. 


Wages, even for college graduates, are — 
falling behind inflation. The number of. | 


families in poverty is growing. 

The middle-class debt load is off the 
charts and the personal savings rate is 
below zero. The costs of a college educa- 
tion, of health insurance, of energy for 
heating and driving, and of pharmaceuti- 
cals grow out of reach for ever more 
Americans with each passing day. 

What economists call the “income dis- 
tribution” is, from a middle-class perspec- 
tive, as bad as it has been since the Great 
Depression. During the Roaring ‘20s, the 
split between rich and poor grew excep- 


tionally large, leaving relatively few in the ~ 


middle class. In the decades following the 
Depression, things began to change for 
the better as income and wealth became 
more evenly distributed. 

But now we are back to where we were 
as the nation stood on the brink of its 
greatest economic catastrophe ever. The 
very rich are richer than ever, but the rest 
of us are falling behind at an increasingly 
rapid pace. 

What caused these sines in the bal- 
ance between a middle-class society and 
neo-Feudalism? The history of labor unions 
in America gives an important clue. 
Private-sector unionization was legislated 


during-the Depression. Union membership’ 


grew until the mid-20th century, then began 
a slow decline that continues today: 
Remember the income distribution 


Price souging: wage esis 


and excessive debt are 
weakening the middle class 
and leading us toward a 
landlord society that bene- 
fits none but the very few. _ 


by Richard Levins 
ecently, I pulled into a filling 
station near my house in 
Minneapolis. In three months, 
gas had increased in price by 
50 cents per gallon. Everything I saw on 
the news said the price I was paying that 
day would soon look like a bargain. 

During the hour or so I ran errands, 
combined profits of our ten largest energy 
companies ballooned another $13.5 mil- 
lion. Meanwhile, Congress had just served. 
up another heaping portion of tax breaks 
to those same corporations... 

Across the street from the station, the. 
thrift shop’ s large parking lot was filled 
with cars, Hundreds of people were. taking 
advantage of a sale on used back-to-school. 
clothing. Those of slightly better means. 


flocked to the new Wal-Mart a few blocks. 


away to buy whatever had come in on the 
most recent boat from China. The Wal- 


Mart makes its home where a more middle-_ 


class, but failed, shopping center stood just 
a year ago. Surrounding retailers wonder 
how much longer they can afford to pay 
union-scale wages now that their low-wage 
neighbor has opened for business. 

I drove back to our house that originally 
sold new for around $10,000 and was well 


' within the means of a blue-collar family 


with one wage earner. My wife and I pur- 
chased the house when it was over 45 years 
old and in need of substantial work, paying 


numbers: a weak middle class in the 


Depression, a strong middle class in the | 


decades following, and a weakening mid- 


dle class now. The way these income dis- 


tribution numbers generally track those 
for union activity is no coincidence. 
‘Unions equalize power in the market- 
place between those who work for a living 
and those who own something for a liv- 
ing. Thosé who work for a living are the 


stuff of which the middle class is made: 


Those who own something for a living fill 
the ranks of the vey wealthy. ue the 


more than ten times the original price. Five 
years later, the house can be sold for twice 
what we paid. A blue-collar family with a 
single wage earner cannot dream of buying 
the house now without. public assistance 
and all of the attendant risks. 

Through all this, the house has 
remained what it always has been — a 
place to live. The additional value is of no 
use whatsoever to us. Before the mortgage 
was paid off, the high value was a benefit 
mostly to the mortgage company because 
it meant higher payments to them. 

We, on the other hand, had less money 
to spend on other things during the years 
we made payments on this and other 
houses: Now that it is almost paid off, we 
can access the value of the house only by 
selling it (and sleeping outside in a 
Minnesota winter?) or by taking on a new 


mortgage and relinquishing at least part of. 


our ownership to lenders. again. . 

--In barely an hour, my trip to the gas 
station and back home had revealed three 
parts of a growing economic crisis: 

1. We are gouged on prices for essen- 
tial goods and services. 

- 2.Our wages are oanyen down by glob- 


alization. - 


- 3. When we can no ae afford a a 
decent lifestyle, those who have become 
wealthy at our expense. lend. us: back our 
money so we can keep spending. We slide 
deeper and deeper into debt. 

Not surprisingly, very few of us benefit 
from this scenario. The U.S. Census Bureau 
reported that the number of people living in 
poverty rose to 37 million in 2004. The 
ranks of the working poor swelled and 
annual earnings of full-time workers had 
fallen $1,000. Median household income 
was less than it had been in 1999. There 
were 700,000 more working people without 
health insurance than there had been a year 
earlier; the share of workers with health 


insurance was the lowest since 1993. 


balance of power is with labor unions, the 
gains from production stay with the mid- 
dle class. When the balance shifts as it has 
today, the very wealthy take an ever-larg- 
er share from economic activity. ~ 

As the very wealthy become even more 
so, they do not spend money in the way 


- middle-class people do. After all, how 
-many houses and cars, no matter how 
fine, can one have? Once people have 
more money than they can possibly spend 


on goods and services, they no mee use 
it in ways that stimulate the economy. 


Ww Landlord Society Benefits C Only ti the Very Fev 


In spite of these and many. hee 


gloomy figures, we are told not to worry, 


because the United States is becoming 
what some politicians call an “ownership — 


society.” What we lack in wages we will 
make up for by smart investments in real 
estate and the stock market. Why worry 
about your falling wages when. the value 
of your house is climbing higher than you 
ever imagined? Why worry about price 
gouging when you own part of the corpo- 
ration that is setting those high prices? 
Most Americans no doubt agree, at least 
in general, on what a successful economy 
must do. It must provide highways and. 
other essential public services. It must pro- 
vide police, fire, and military protection of 
life, property, and liberty. It must be com- 
patible with basic human rights and democ- 
ratic principles. It must reward hard work 
and entrepreneurial innovation. It must be 
one in which everyone, be they children, 
wage eamers, or retirees, can expect at least 


-a modest. standard of living and the health 


care to live life to the fullest. - 
But it’s getting harder and harder for 


me to see how our current economic 
course will get-us where we want to be. ° 


The overall personal savings rate in the 
United States has fallen below zero. 


Wouldn’t we be better off if people were: 
able to measure their finances by what ~ 


they had been able to save, rather than by 
what they were able to borrow? 


We have repeated calls to be more com-_ 


petitive in world markets. But note that 


those countries that excel at low-cost pro- © 


duction tend to be very poor. Wouldn’t we 
be better with a goal of having the highest 
standard of living in the world? The solu- 
tion to more and more economic problems 
seems to be cutting taxes. Isn’t the better 


goal to have an economy that provides 


enough to all of its citizens so they can 
afford the taxes necessary for education, 
public services, and an advanced society? 


Instead, they use the power their ~ 


money brings to get more tax breaks, less 


. regulation, more support for globalization, 


and policies that favor capital over. labor. 
The middle class continues to weaken. 


In spite of all this, we are told not to 


worry, because the United States is becom- 
ing what some politicians call an “owner- 
ship society.” Instead of supporting unions 
that bring decent wages to working people, 
we are advised to buy shares in the corpora- 
tions that profit when wages are falling. 
Meanwhile, we ignore the most important 
part of our economy — we are a great mar- 
ket for goods and services. 

The trouble with all strategies that 
trade good jobs for cheap toasters is that 
they eventually erode the market for the 


_ goods and services being provided. A 


handful of hyper-wealthy individuals, 
along with millions of people living on 
the economic edge, are not the sound, sta- 
ble market needed for growth. Only the 
middle class, with buying power widely 


distributed, can provide that. And that is - 


what we are losing. 

Rebalancing power in the economy is 
essential if the middle class is to thrive. 
Doing this, however, will require more than 
our government alone can reasonably be 
expected to deliver. We must act together in 
the marketplace as well. The way to do that 
is the way we have always done it — to 
join and support the unions that built the 


middle class in the first place. 


Richard A. Levins is Professor Emeritus of 


Applied Economics at the University of 
Minnesota. His latest book Middle Class: 


- Union. Made is available from Itasca Books at 
_ www. itascabooks. com oF 1-800-90 1-3480. 


We are rapidly developing into a soci-. 
--ety in which a very few people have a 


larger and larger share of the nation’s 
wealth, something we haven’t seen since 
the Great Crash of 1929. Wouldn’t it be 
better if more people were comfortably 


middle class, even if it meant that fewer 


lived like royalty? Will our society 
become more just and prosperous as we 
rely more on income from ownership and 
less on income from wages and salaries 


earned by working Americans?. 


My own views on this question have 
been shaped by 25 years as a university 
specialist working directly with farmers 
on questions of profit, costs, policy, and 
markets, and teaching basic economics to 
hundreds of college students. 


My experience has led-me to believe © 


our current economic policies, parading 
under the “ownership society” banner, are 


- leading us farther from the economic soci- 


ety we would all like to see. Our current 


troubles in providing education, health . 
care, decent jobs, and adequate savings 
are only a prelude of what is tocome. — —- 
The United States has always been. a 
- successful economic model for the world. 
- For this to remain true, however,.we will 
have to pay: greater attention to fee Xe 
‘and sustaining the middle class. - 


Government must help with. this task, 


but it cannot do it alone. Strong and effec- | 
tive unions are an essential part of any 


strategy that will restore and maintain the 
American middle. class. 

To see why, we must understand the 
economic forces of price gouging, wage 
cutting, and excessive debt that are weak- 
ening the middle class and leading us 
toward a landlord society that benefits 
none but the very few. _ 

Richard Levins is a Professor Emeritus in 
Applied Economics at the University of 
Minnesota. This essay is an excerpt from his 
new book, Middle Class: Union Made. 
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A record 400 Americans are 
billionaires — and a record 
_47 million Americans have 
no health insurance, while 
37 million people live below 
the official poverty line. 


by Holly Sklar 


illionaires are so last millen- 
nium. The new Forbes 400 
list of the richest Americans 
includes billionaires only. If 
- your net worth is a mere $999 million, 
forget it. A billion means a thousand mil- 


lion, and that’s the Forbes 400 minimum # 


— up from $900 million in 2005. 

Donald Trump and two of his kids grace 
the Forbes 400 cover, but ranked at No. 94 
with $2.9 billion, Trump is a long way from 
No. | Bill Gates with $53 billion. 

The combined wealth-of the 400 richest 
Americans is a record-breaking $1.25 tril- 
lion. That’s about the same as the combined 
wealth held by the 57 million households 

- who make up half the U.S. population. 

The economy is booming for billion- 
aires. It’s a bust for many other Americans. 

A record 400 Americans are billionaires 


— and a record 47 million Americans have. 
no health insurance. America has 400 bil- 


lionaires — and 37 million people below 
the official poverty line. _ 

The official poverty line for one person 
was just $9,973 in 2005 (latest data). That 


wouldn’t cover the custom-made men’s 


shoes ($4,128) and Hermes purse ($6;250) 
on the Forbes Cost of Living Extremely 


Well Index. The official poverty line of 


$15,577 for a three-person family is lower 


gold. watch ($17,600). 

The Forbes 400 minimum is up $100 
million’ since 2005, but the federal mini- 
mum wage has been stuck at $5.15 an hour 


— just $10,712 a year — since 1997. GOP: 


leaders in Congress have been holding a 


raise for minimum-wage workers hostage — 


to giant tax cuts for wealthy inheritors. 

Wealth isn’t trickling down. It’s flood- 
ing up — from workers to bosses, small 
investors to big, poorer to richer. 


STREET ‘SPIRIT 


Billionaire tycoons are amassing fantastically higher levels of wealth — at the expense of everyone else. 


_ The heirs to Wal-Mart founders Sam 


and Bud Walton have a combined $82.5 


billion — while the children of Wal-Mart 
workers swell the ranks of state health 
insurance programs for the neediest. 

In today’s corporate America, workers 
see gutted paychecks and pensions despite 
rising worker productivity, while CEOs 
get. golden pay, perks, pensions and para- 
chutes. The pay gap between average 


-workers and CEQs has: grown nine times 
_- wider since the 1970s. The number of bil- % 
thanthe cost of the Rafe Philippe: men’s © ‘jionaires is now at a record‘high> but the * 


share of national income going to wages - 


and salaries is at a record low. 

US. corporate profits increased 21 per- 
cent in the past year, Market Watch 
reported in March. “Profits have been so 
high because almost all of the benefits 


from productivity improvements are flow-_ 


ing to the owners of capital rather than to 
the workers,” said Market Watch. 


The wealthiest 1 percent of Americans 


(minimum net worth $6 million) owned 


62 percent of the nation’s business assets, 
51 percent of stocks and 70 percent of 
bonds. as of 2004, according to the latest 


data from the Federal Reserve Survey of. 


Consumer Finances — which excludes 


the Forbes 400. That’s way up from 1989,. 
when the wealthiest 1 percent owned 54. 


percent of business assets, 4] percent. of 
stocks and 52 percent of bonds. 
Our growing economy is not producing 


a growing middle es oe a eee — 
= soqracys 2 ‘ wes 
‘The high poink't tok riod fHbilselicld: = 


ae 


income was $47,671 in 1999, adjusted for 
inflation. In 2005, median household 
income was $1,345 less, at $46,326. In the 
same period, the Forbes 400 sand more 
than 100 billionaires. 


Government policies are fueling rising 


inequality. Taxpayers with incomes above 
$1 million will see their after-tax income 
grow by about 6 percent this year thanks 
to tax cuts the nation can’t afford. 

in an oo where money is flow- 


ii 


Art by Victor Arnautoff 


ing up to the very top, even college-edu- 
cated workers are going backward. 
Inflation-adjusted median household 
income was lower in 2005. than 1999,. 
even when the householder had a bache-. - 
lor’s degree, master’s degree, Sees : 
degree or doctorate. 

The problem is much. bizoer iad the 


rich getting richer, while the poor get 


poorer. The really rich are getting richer at 
the expense of most everyone’else. - 

Solutions. include: restoring the link 
between rising worker productivity and 
pay, raising the miserly minimum wage, 
narrowing the obscene pay gap between 
workers and CEOs, rolling back tax cuts 
for the wealthy — and: stopping the taxa- 
tion of income from work more than 
income from capital gains. 


. Holly Sklar is co-author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future (www.letjusticeroll.org) and Raise the 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All 
of Us. She can be reached at hsklar@aol.com. 


NLRB Ruling Undermines Economic Security for Workers 


by Janis D. Shields, American 
Friends Service Committee ; 
PHILADELPHIA — The American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC), a 
Quaker organization with a long history of 
supporting labor rights, deplores the recent 
ruling by. the National Labor Relations 


Board (NLRB) which will deny union pro- - 


tection to millions of American workers. 

In its October 3 decision in the 
Oakwood Healthcare, Inc. case, the NLRB 
allows employers to: reclassify many work- 
ers.as “supervisors,” thus denying them the 
right to be represented by unions. More 
than eight million workers and over 200 
occupations could be affected, according to 
the Economic Policy Institute. 


“This ruling represents a serious effort 


to undermine economic security for 
American workers,” said Joyce Miller, 
AFSC assistant general secretary for jus- 
tice. and human rights. “Fair wages and 
the right to form and ue a union are keys 
to ac chieving that security.” 

In their dissent regarding. the Oakwoox 


case, two NLRB» members. warned: 


“Today’s decision threatens to create a new- 


class of workers under Federal labor law: 
workers who have neither the genuine pre- 
rogatives of management, nor the statutory 
rights of ordinary employees. In that cate- 


Strong labor unions in the Bay Area were crucial in raising the standard | David Bacon. 


of living and protecting the right to organize for hotel workers. 


gory may fall most professionals (among 
many other workers) who by 2012 could 
number almost 34 million, accounting for 
23.3 percent of the. workforce.” 

The AFSC has a long history of support- 
ing justice for coal miners, farmworkers, 
maquila workers and others, dating to the 
1920s. AFSC has recently partnered with 


‘photo 


workers’ organizations to promote just fed- 
eral budget priorities and to oppose the pri- 
vatization of Social Security... 

-_AFSC is a cofounder of the Let Justice 
Roll Living Wage Campaign, a growing 
faith/labor/community coalition which 
held hundreds of rallies, religious services 


-and prayer breakfasts in October to build 


support for raising the minimum wage. . 
According to Rick Wilson, director of 
the AFSC West Virginia Economic 
Justice Project, “The labor movement has 
been vital to the preservation and exten- 
sion of democracy. to millions of workers. 
Attacking the right to organize not only 
harms those who are poor, it strikes a 
blow. at middle-class Americans in a time - 
of growing inequality.” ee 
Wilson noted that union ee gen- 
erally enjoy higher wages (28.1 percent) 
and total compensation (43.7: percent): 
than non-union. workers. They are more 


likely to be covered by health insurance. 


and pensions and to have paid vacations: 

According to the AFL-CIO, under the 
Bush administration the NLRB has - 
chipped. away. at workers’ rights, limiting 
the eligibility of disabled workers, teach- 
ing assistants, temporary workers and oth-- 
ers to join unions. . 

“One of the key concerns of the 
American Friends Service Committee is 


the need to promote human rights and dig- 


nity in the context of the global econo- 
my,” noted Joyce Miller. “This can’t be 
done in the United States or anywhere 
without a free labor movement.” 

“For more information on the Living Wage 
campaign, visit www.letjusticeroll.org. 
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Russians Who Work with Homeless Children Visit Bay Area | 


by Lydia Gans 


omelessness is almost a uni- 
versal phenomenon in coun- 
tries small and large, “devel- 
oped” and “developing,” but 
different societies deal with the problem 


in different ways. It is interesting and — 


valuable to make comparisons; people can 
always learn from each other. 


The Bay Area had that opportunity in 
October when a delegation of Russians 
who work with abandoned children and 
dysfunctional families spent a week here, 
visiting some of our local agencies that 
serve similar populations. 

Three of the visitors live in Nakhotka, 
Oakland’s sister city, Nakhotka is not 
quite as big as Oakland, but it is an 
increasingly important port on the far 
eastern coast of Russia. The others came. 
from St. Petersburg, a city of 4,500,000 in 
the European part of Russia. 

This was their first visit to the United 
States for most delegates. Only the 
group’s facilitator, 27-year-old Oksana 


Torino, had spent time here before. She is 


fluent in English (and also in Japanese). 

The group came here under the sponsor- 
ship of Open World Russian Leadership 
Program, which was established by 
Congress in 1999 and is headquartered in 
the Library of Congress. The program is 
organized around several different themes, 
and brings small groups of people working 
in a particular area here to meet with pro- 
fessionals in their field. The theme of this 
particular group was Youth Issues. 

Russia is facing a huge problem due to 
an overwhelming number of abandoned 
children. AIDS and other poor health con- 
ditions are leaving numbers of children 
orphaned. Mothers addicted to drugs and 
alcohol are giving birth to children that 
they cannot care for — often with severe 


handicaps — and they are simply aban- ~ 


doning them. Furthermore, unlike just 
about every other country in the world, 
the population of Russia is declining pre- 
cipitously. It’s no wonder that they are 
concerned about their children. 

The delegates had a busy week visiting 
Bay Area agencies that work with families 
and youth who are dealing with substance 
abuse and various medical issues. They 
observed programs that are working to 
rebuild dysfunctional families, or recruit 
and train foster and adoptive families. 

_ They also. met with Oakland City 
Councilmember Nancy Nadel, who has an 
interest in these issues, and City Attorney 
John Russo, who had visited Nakhotka in 
connection with the sister city program. The 


In October, people who work with Russian youth visited Bay Area programs for homeless youth. The delegates are, from left, 
Oleg Tretykak, Aleksey Khandiy, Anna Volodina, Irina Vershina, Valeriy Tvetkov, Natalia Devoyan and Oksana Torina. 


Russian visitors were charmed by Russo 
and impressed by the sincerity of Nadel. 

In Berkeley, they spent an evening at 
the Suitcase Clinic, where young home- 
less people can relax, have a meal, and get 
some counseling and basic medical ser- 
vices. The program is run entirely by stu- 
dent volunteers, a fact which made a big 
impression on the Russians. 


The extent of volunteerism in our coun- 


try was, for the visitors, the most outstand- 


‘ing aspect of their observations in the Bay 


Area. Volunteering is very rare in Russia. 
It is a concept they need to promote in their 
country because the state does not have 
enough money to fund all the desperately 
needed social programs. 

A day spent at the Larkin Street Youth 
Shelter in San Francisco impressed the 
delegates. Larkin Street not only provides 


shelter for young people, but also offers a 


full range of services to help’get them off 
the streets and into productive lives. The 
Russians said they have many institutions 
that house children and young people, but 


The Right to Exist. 


by Jack Bragen 


t times I have been made to feel I 

should. apologize for existing. 

This feeling is probably at the 
heart of my paranoia and rage. 


The question is: How does one respond 
when a person says one doesn’t have the 
right to exist? There are those who would 
attempt to deprive another of their right to 
exist, and they expect the person will go 
along with that; they are surprised when 
the person is angry. Why is this so? Maybe 
because someone who would have that 
attitude to wipe out another has a screw 
loose in the first place, and their lack of 
realism is just part of that. 


The right to exist is an inalienable 
right, and it is provided for in our 
Constitution as part of our rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
When poor people are harassed and 
deprived of the means to eke by, it is 
unconstitutional. When the system is set 


up to enforce poverty through a quagmire" 


of rules, it is unconstitutional. When laws 
are passed for the deliberate purpose of 
driving homeless people out-of certain 
neighborhoods, it is unconstitutional. 

Believing you have the right to exist 
and to be happy is not a “sense of entitle- 
ment” as used in a derogatory way. 
Instead, it is an “inalienable” right, as 
Jefferson described it — a birthright that 
cannot be taken away by any povernment 
official or anyone else. 

The United States deprived Iraq citi- 
zens of their right to exist and expected 
them to be grateful. Instead, they were 
angered at us. Go figure. : 

When too many people in your life 
want it “their way,” whether they are 
governmental officials, family or whatev- 
er, sometimes you just have to risk dis- 
pleasing them and put up a little fight. 
The. biggest sin is when everyone wants 
to deprive you off your right to exist and 
you do nothing about it. 


nothing on such a comprehensive level. 

- One of the delegates, who is in the 
process of establishing a halfway house in 
St. Petersburg, found the Larkin Street 
model particularly useful. A delegate from 


_ Nakhotka is the director of a home for 


120 orphans and abandoned children 
which he is struggling to improve;.and he, 
too, appreciated learning from the Larkin 
Street experience. 

The group visited several Bay Area 


agencies that work to reunite and create - 


functioning families. One of these, PRIDE 


(Parent Resources for Information, 
‘Development and Education), an Alameda 


County program, made a profound 
impression on them. They were invited to 
observe a session in which clients talked 
about their experiences. 


Parents talked about their addictions: 


and having their children taken away, 
about going through rehabilitation and 
eventually having the family reunited. 


One of the mothers described how the - 


program oe her overcome her addic- 


big difference in our cultures. 


tion and reunite with her six children. 

The delegation facilitator said after- 
wards, “It was so touching that almost 
everybody burst into tears. Even the offi- 
cial translator found it hard to keep from 
crying.” This experience highlighted a 
The 
Russians declared they would never speak 
so openly and publicly about their prob- 
lems and their feelings. 

There is also a difference in how our 
two countries deal with at-risk children 
and families. Unlike the United States, the 
Russian ‘government plays a big role in 
these issues. There are many laws protect- 
ing children and most of the institutions 
are financed and run by the government. 

In the informal get-togethers with the 
delegates and the hosts, we talked about 
the advantages and disadvantages of such 
intensive government involvement in © 
child welfare. We concluded that,’as 


-always, the best approach would be to 


find some middle ground — and enough 
money. ‘to do all that’s needed! 


Homeless Camp Out at can City Hall 


from page 4 


mony and song. Then the entire group 
“This Land is Your Land.” 

On Sunday morning, October 22, as 
many homeless people and their advocates 
were waking up from the camp-out at 
Fresno City Hall, the Fresno police were 
busy hassling the homeless in another part 
of downtown. Three or four patrol cars 
pulled onto Caltrans land adjacent to 
Highway 99 near Ventura and woke = the 
sleeping residents. 

FPD Officer Michael G: Harris, after 
waking everyone up, said “how soon can 
you get up and out of here?’ He claimed 
that unidentified neighbors had com- 
plained and that Caltrans would be out the 
next day, presumably to remove them. 

One police officer asked the homeless 
people why they did not move ‘into the 
tool sheds at the Poverello House. They 
told him they would not put their dogs in 
those tool sheds, and said that residents 
there have no rights, are only allowed in 


at night, and are.subject to having their 
property searched at any time (without 
due process). 

This Indymedia reporter has distrib- | 
uted a large number of cameras to the 
homeless and they have begun to docu- 
ment the injustices taking, place. The 
police and other city agencies will not be 
able to do anything without their actions. 
being photographed. 

The residents living on the public land 
told me they were not going to leave. 
One of the women said, “Where are we 
going to go?” Most of the open land in. 
downtown Fresno is owned by some- 
body. So, anywhere you go, you could be 
accused of trespassing. 

We talked about the possibility of 
staying at City Hall or Courthouse Park, 
but that discussion was premature. They 
want to see if the police or Caltrans come 
back and try to remove them. They will 


_ be ready with their cameras and increas- 


ing knowledge of the law. 
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Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit November 2006 


On Humanity and Conscience 


1. We are not going to be able to operate our spaceship 
earth successfully for much longer unless we see it as a 
whole spaceship and our fate as common. It has to be 


everybody or nobody. 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER (architect and educator), “Technology and 
The Human Environment,” in Alvin Toffler, editor, The Futurists, 1972 


2. COLOR 

~ Wear it 

Like abanner 
For the proud — 
Not like a shroud. ~ 
Wear it 

‘Like asong 

- Soaring high-— 
Not moan or cry. 


LANGSTON HUGHES (poet), “Color,” 1967, The Collected Poems of 
Langston Hughes, edited by Arnold Rampersad and David Roessel, 1994 


3. Preparation for war is useful to the holders of centralized 
political power. When things go badly at home, when popu- 
lar discontent becomes inconveniently articulate, it is always 
possible, in a world where war making remains an almost 
sacred habit, to shift the people’s attention away from 
domestic to foreign and military affairs. A flood of xeno- 


Poor Leonard’s 
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Icon of Mary “Mother” Jones by Robert Lentz 


phobic or imperialistic propaganda is reléased by the gov- 


-ernment-controlled instruments of persuasion, a “‘strong pol- - 
icy” is adopted toward some foreign power, an appeal for 
“national unity” (in other words, unquestioning obedience to 
the ruling oligarchy) is launched, and at once it becomes 
unpatriotic for anybody to voice even the most justifiable 
complaints against mismanagement or oppression. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY (English writer), Science, Liberty and Peace, 1946 
4. | asked a man‘in prison once how he happened to be there 
and he said he had stolen a pair of shoes. I told him if he had 


stolen a railroad he would be a United States Senator. 
MARY “MOTHER” JONES (labor organizer), speech, 1903, The 


Autobiography of Mother Jones, 1925 


5. This is the first generation to know that the choices we’re 


making have ultimate consequences. It’s a time when you 


either choose life or you choose death.... Going along with 


the current order means that you’re choosing death. 
FRANCES MOORE:LAPPE (author of Diet for a Small Planet, 1975), 
quoted in Studs Terkel, Hope Diés Last: Kcening the Faith in Difficult 


Times, 2003 


People who have never expe- 
rienced a disability have a 
hard time understanding 
‘what it’s like to have such a 
limitation. This makes it hard 
| for them to be compassionate. 


by Jack Bragen 
“Just get with it!” This phrase is often 

hurled at those of us who have had a major 

life setback, whether it is a mental illness, 


just the inability to “get with it.” 
_ Some of us have more documentation 
than others to corroborate our problems 


with other people. We know who we are, 
and we know it’s hard to carry on. This 
| article is a voice for our distress. 

Some people in the role of “helpers” 
may put a broom in our hands, tell us to 
“get to work,” and wonder what we are 
upset about or why we feel humiliated. 

_This person could be about the same 
age as we are; and, if circumstances were 
different, could be our equal. Yet now 
they are in the role of supervising us, the 
disabled stooge. This person might earn a 
six-figure income, maybe refers to us 


chronic unemployment, homelessness. or. 


| that make it difficult for us to keep pace - 


Jenney Howe, 1977 


jokingly, and would never consider push- 
ing the same broom. This is one scenario, 
not the only one. . 

When you have one or more of these 
limitations, it can be out of your reach to 
perform at the level necessary to be able 
to earn a good living, or even to get the 
education to do so. This doesn’t make . 
disabled people dumb. And it is like 
putting salt in the wound when people 
lecture us on having the right attitude. 

It is easy to criticize someone else’s 
progress when you haven’t lived within 
their skin. For those of us who have been 
criticized in this way by people who truly 
don’t know what it’s like, we need to dis- 
credit those “experts” in order to preserve 
our self-respect. You have to wonder why 
certain persons need to put us down. 

It takes more than attitude to maintain 


- employment or to make your fortune in 


the world. Let me illustrate a point: I 
weigh 220 pounds and can run a little bit 
without getting out of breath and needing 
to stop. In the park, I saw a man twice my 
size with lots of flesh on him, and he was 
running like a locomotive. Could I ever 
outperform this man? No. If I had a good 
attitude and worked out, could I outper- 
form this man? No. 

The point is that attitude doesn’t 
change the basic physical nature of the 


6. I see in the near future a crisis approaching that 
unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety of 
my country. As a result of the [Civil] War, corporations 
have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of the country 
will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the 
prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggregated in a 
few hands and the Republic is destroyed. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, letter to Col. William.Elkins, 21 November 1864 


7. The whole aim of practical politics is to keep the popu- 

lace alarmed (and hence clamorous to be led to safety) by 
an endless series of hobgoblins, most of them imaginary. 
H. L. MENCKEN (journalist), Jn Defense of Women, 1922 


8. A billion stars go spinning through the night, 

blazing high above your head. 

But in you is the presence that 

will be, when all the stars.are dead. © 

RAINER MARIA RILKE (German poet, 1875-1926), “Buddha in Glory” 

9. There can be no real peace without justice. And without 
resistance there will be no justice. 

ARUNDHATI ROY (Indian writer, human rights activist), “Peace & the © 


New Corporate Liberation Theology,” Sydney Peace Prize Acceptance 
Speech, Sydney, Australia, 3 November 2004 


10. It is love, not faith, that removes mountains. 
GEORGE SAND (pen name of Amandine Dudevant, French writer), 10 - 
_ September 1832, The Intimate Journal of George Sand, ed. by Marie 


11. I was a poor young colored man but I had the strength 


They Tell Disabled People: ‘J ust Get With It’ 


~ is, mistakenly believing we are just not try- 


one of fortitude or maturity. Not so. 


ronment. That combined with the fact 
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*T asked a man in prison once how 

| he happened to be there and he said 
he had stolen a pair of shoes. I toid — 
him if he had stoien a raiiroad he 
would be a Uni ted States Senator.” 


— Mary “Mother” Jones, labor organizer 


of aman who comes to know himself. 

NATE SHAW (sharecropper, farmer and human rights activist, 1885- 
1973), All God’s Dangers: The Life of Nate Shaw, edited by Theodore 
Rosengarten, 1974, quoted in Wendell Berry, “A Remarkable Man,” 
1975, What Are People For?: Essays, 1990 


12.1 sit on’a man’s back, choking him and making him 
carry me, and yet assure myself and others that I am very 
sorry for him and wish to lighten his load by all possible 
_ means — except by getting off his back. 


LEO TOLSTOY (Russian writer), What Then Must We Do?, 1886, 
translated by Aylmer Maude, 1935 


£3. Doug Cassel (Notre Dame professor and international 
human rights scholar): If the president deems that he’s got 
to torture somebody, including by crushing the testicles of 
the person’s child, there is no law that can stop him? 

Yoo: No treaty. 

Cassel: Also no law by Congress. That is what you wrote 
in the August 2002 memo. 

Yoo: | think it depends on why the President thinks he 
needs to do that. 

JOHN YOO (South Korean-born U.S. Sree of law, University of 
California School of Law, Berkeley), debate, Chicago, | December 


: 2005, quoted in “John Yoo,” Wikipedia. Yoo has been a key Bush 
administration advisor on detainee interrogation policy. 


(14. The future of the human race depends on a radical - 
change in social consciousness. 


HOWARD ZINN (historian and author of People’s History of the United 


States, 2005), “Changing Minds, One at'a Time,” POSES! March 2005 


15. Greed, n. The parent of grief and misery: first to oth- 
ers, then to oneself, and finally to erase 


16. With or without a job, poverty is a full-time occupa- 
tion — and then some. 


Fi What each political party says of the other is true. 


19. Kindness is love in action. 


OK 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Websteris 


universe. It can only help you sich hard- 
er with what you already have. 

People who have never experienced a 
disability generally have a hard time con- 
ceptualizing what it is like to have such a 
limitation. This.makes it hard for people to 
be compassionate. This creates resentment 
on the part of us, the disabled people, for 
the lack of compassion of the mainstream. 
People misunderstand what the limitation 


ing hard enough or that the limitation is 


Over the years, I have heard all the 
messages: “Jack, you can’t keep jobs 
because of your lack of maturity.” “Jack, 
you need more fortitude.” “Jack, you need 
to put out more effort.” Unfortunately, the 
worst tormentor has always been myself. 

The actual answer is that I have an 
underlying limitation that makes it many 
times harder to survive in a work envi- 


that I experienced trauma on the job, in 
some cases life-threatening trauma, and 
you have a person who has a rough time 
holding jobs. 

This is an answer to a puzzle I have 
tried to solve for well over 20 years. The 
answer gives closure and doesn’t give 
money, although it does point what direc- 
tion not to go. 


beer.” 


Quotationary (20,000+ quotes in 1,000+ subjects). His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the Internet on the first 
of the month, consists of 40-50 quotes and original thoughts, 
mostly about current events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” 
listserv, send Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 


Hunger in Concord 
by Jack Bragen 


In. several areas of Concord I have 
encountered desperate people. In some 
instances, I have been able to give them 
a few coins out of my pocket. In one 
case, I gave a man a hamburger I had 
just bought. Sometimes, I am in my car 
and I am not carrying anything I can 
give the person, and it breaks my heart 
— I can’t look the person in the eye. 

I have encountered hungry and des- 
perate persons all over Concord. Some 
appear to possibly be starving to death. 
Some people may think, “They are alco- 
holics and they want money for their 
However, at no time have I seen 
any of these persons drinking alcohol, and 
I don’t think that is a valid assumption. 

The free meal at Loaves and Fishes in 
Concord is very accessible, if you have a 
car and if you can wait until lunch hour on 
weekdays. However, many of the people I 


have seen are just stuck in a location | 


where there appears to be no help, except 


| possibly the mercy of strangers. 


When you expect to be in Concord, 
plan to carry small bills to hand out if 
you encounter a needy person. Also, 
food is good to hand out. These are des- 
perate times. in which people cannot 


| always pull themselves up by their boot- 


straps. Do not ignore someone who asks 


‘for help if you can help it. 


18. Wisdom is knowing what we know and what we don’t 
know, knowing how to give and take hints, knowing when 
to stay the course and when to change it, knowing our — 
business and not meddling in other people’s. 
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From Hell, 
Indeed 


Jack the Ripper: 
The First Serial Killer 
of Street People 


by Randall Reed Busang 


he fall season from September to 

November brings a reminder of 

London’s “Autumn of Terror.” 

In the fall of 1888, from August 
31 to November 9, Jack the Ripper, the 
first serial killer of street people on 
record, terrorized London as he plied his 
gruesome trade on a Series of alcoholic 
street prostitutes in Whitechapel, 
London’s worst slum. 

Far from being the bawdy charmers 
depicted in films based on the Ripper leg- 
end, the real victims were first cousins to 
today’s so-called bag ladies: middle-aged 
women dressed in ugly castoffs with gray- 
ing hair, decayed and missing teeth, and 
dwelling in poverty. 

Once respectably smployed- as maids 
and cleaning ladies, these victims of the 
Ripper had drifted into alcoholic destitu- 
tion. Nearly all had children. Most com- 


monly, the victim had left a husband and 


children to live with a series of male alco- 
holics. Such women were known as “‘three- 


penny whores,” three pence (roughly ~ 


equivalent to an American quarter) being 
the price of a glass of cheap gin. 

The reality behind legends surrounding. 
the Jack the Ripper killings is a close par- 
allel to accounts of contemporary murders 
of homeless people, down to confusion 
over the victims’ rea] names and histories, 
and even the real number of victims. 

Scotland. Yard police at the time attrib- 
uted only five murders to the Ripper: 
those of Mary Ann Nichols, Anne 
Chapman, Catharine Eddowes, Elizabeth 
Stride and’Mary Kelly. Only these five 
victims exhibited the ritualistic post- 
mortem mutilations of the Ripper. (The 
victim was murdered by strangulation. 
Then the killer cut her throat and disem- 
boweled her, taking her kidney or uterus 


‘as a souvenir.) 


Latter-day criminologists, however, 
believe the Ripper may have been respon- 


sible for as many as 12 murders between 


mid-August of 1888 and early 1891. 

The very fact that the Ripper killings 
continue to attract interest and remain the 
subject of serious study makes them 
unique. Never before or since has murder 
of the homeless received such attention 
from the press or police. Today’s wave of 
murders and violent assaults of homeless 
people in America has been almost entire- 
ly ignored by the mainstream press. 

The official website devoted to a study 
of Jack the Ripper’s crimes (www.case- 
book.org) contains a wealth of material 
for, and by, criminologists, sociologists 
and amateurs alike. 

Many latter-day serial murderers have 


victimized street people, most especially 


street prostitutes. Atlanta call girl Dolores 
French, a lobbyist for reform of prostitu- 
tion laws, said many, if not most, serial 
killers have confessed to “practicing” on 
street prostitutes before embarking on a 
major killing spree. 

The “Green River Killer” of Seattle 
and Long Island’s Joel Rifkin are the most 
notorious prostitute killers, racking up 
Staggering victim counts. Gary Ridgway, 
the Green River Killer, was convicted of 


_murdering at least 48 women in the 


Seattle and Tacoma areas in the early 
1980s; most of Ridgway’s: victims were 
prostitutes. Joel Rifkin was the serial 


PC Neil discovers Mary Ann Nichols’ body i in Buck’s Row, Jack the Ripper’s victim. 


Source: Famous Crimes Past and Present by S. P. Ryder. 
This graphic and many more can be found at “Casebook: Jack the Ripper Photograph and 
Illustration Archive” (www.casebook.org) compiled by John Bennett and Robert Clack. 


killer .of 18 women, most of them “street 
prostitutes, from 1989 to 1993. 

There have been many others, some 
destined to remain undetected. Many of 


_ these serial-killer cases have passed unno- 


ticed by the general public and have long 
since been forgotten, yet “Jack the 


Ripper” and “Whitechapel” have an abid- 


ing resonance.in the public memory. - 

Jack the Ripper’s continued notoriety 
can be attributed in large part to the vast 
amount of coverage London’s newspapers 
devoted to the Whitechapel murders. 
Then there is the tantalizing puzzle that 
remains: The killer was never identified. 

British literacy at the time was surpris- 
ingly high; about 80 percent of the public 
was able to read — and did. Radio, 
movies. and television had yet to be 
invented. People sought entertainment 
from the ferociously Comes London 
daily newspapers. 

Initially, several reform-minded social- 
ist newspapers publicized the first Ripper 
murders, hoping to draw public attention 
to the deplorable conditions in the East 
End — and these papers experienced a 
dramatic bonanza in sales. 

Then came the well-known “Ripper 
Letters.” Most police believed the letters 
to be the work of an enterprising, 
unscrupulous journalist. The chilling 
sobriquet, “Jack the Ripper,” a master- 
stroke in invoking terror, was almost sure- 


ly an invention of a wordsmith. 


This ploy, if that is what it was, suc- 
ceeded beyond its author’s wildest expec- 
tations: Panic swept London. 

As the autumn continued and panic 
intensified, Scotland, Yard was deluged 
with letters — at the rate of a hundred a 
week. Newspapers as far distant as the 
New York Times featured coverage of aS 
Ripper murders. 

Modern criminologists believe the real 
killer behind Jack the Ripper legends 
must have fit the classic serial killer pro- 
file developed by FBI agent Robert 


.Resseler, and was a young, working-class, 


white male living in or near Whitechapel. 
According to Resseler, a serial murderer 
always commits his first murder in or near 
his own neighborhood. 


Resseler’s psychological profiling has : 
been largely replaced by geographic pro- . 


filing, developed in 1985 by Liverpool 
criminologist Professor David. Canter. 
Since most crime is a matter of opportuni- 
ty, “location, location, location” is even 
more important for criminals than for real 


estate agents. Geographic profiling 


involves mapping the location of each 
incident in a crime series and locating its 
geographic center. The perpetrator’ s home 
or headquarters will ’be found there, 
Scotland Yard’s Chief Constable 


Melville Macnaghten listed three men as — 


long-term suspects in the original Ripper 
murder investigation: M.J. Druitt, Aaron 
Kosminski and Michael Ostrog. 


Kosminski, a young Polish immigrant 
Jew, lived only one-eighth ‘of a mile from 
the geographic center of the murders. 
- Kosminski, age 24 in 1888, lived with 
his family just south of Whitechapel in a 
community of East European immigrants 
fleeing the pogroms of Russia and Eastern 
Europe. The Jewish quarter was quiet, 
low-crime and respectable; but residents 
had only to walk a few blocks to step into 
the heart of Whitechapel — memorably 
described as a “reeking sewer,” notorious 
for having the highest incidence of prosti- 

‘tutes anywhere in London. 
Kosminski, probably exposed to vio- 


lence and rape during the pogroms, had a - 


local reputation as a “crazy.” Kosminski 
was taken to an asylum by police in early 
1891 (after which time the murders of 
London prostitutes ceased), and spent the 
remainder of his life institutionalized. 

It is entirely possible that London 
police officials had identified the young 
immigrant as the killer and had detectives 
whisk him off the streets and into an asy- 
lum as quietly as possible to avoid an 
explosion of anti-Semitic violence in the 
volatile East End. Yet most analysts of the 
past and present doubt Kosminski’s guilt. 

2k 

The police cover-up, if it existed, inad- 
vertently fueled decades of speculation as 
to Jack the Ripper’s identity, including 
many portraits in film and fiction. 

The coroner who examined Mary Ann 
Nichols initially said the killer was a doc- 
tor or medical student, an opinion repeat- 
edly refuted later in the police investiga- 


tion. But an image took shape in the pub-. 


lic mind, and endures today: that of an 
elegant, top-hatted “toff”. prowling the 
slums, medical bag in hand, the better to 
cut the throats of hapless street women. 
The most recent films based on the 
Ripper legends, such as “From Hell” star- 


‘No Big Deal’ 


_ was a confused, 


hurt, Thieves, pimps, 
by Brook Johnson andangry —- — pot-growers, 
Today I told my Mom young girl _ wife-cheaters, 
for the very first time housed and fed ‘man-haters, 
that I was hungry _ by men, lesbians, 
and homeless young women — punks, 
| all those years strangers. devil-worshippers. 
we didn’t talk. Isat alone And all those 
Her silence betrayed on the streets ! Teaty eeie 
her hidden tears ° like a bored teen had more 
and motherly guilt, waiting PES. 
eventually saying, for something tg ee a 
“Gieng) bay — toda. _ than you. 
not YOU.” But really, . But I couldn’t 
But I was. I was cold,: tell her 
‘ THAT 
Me ane nee it would hurt 
a normal-looking trying to find tae ce 
;ORIAT an empty apartment Mies : 
known to have to sleep. So I just pretend 
class, pride, “Mom, | it was no — 
and airs, I met vagabonds Big Deal. 


ring Johnny Depp, make use of British 


author Stephen Knight’s book, Jack the 
Ripper: The Final Solution. Knight’s 
wildly implausible claims about the 
Ripper murders were immediately popular 
as he linked the old doctor-murderer story 
to claims of a vast Masonic and police 


cover-up shielding the rich and famous — 


that is, the British royals. 
Queen Victoria’s grandson, Pririce 
Albert Victor, heir presumptive to the 


throne, had, it seems, secretly married and | 


fathered a daughter with a Whitechapel 
woman. In order to silence her five closest 
friends (the original Ripper victims), the 
Queen’s physician, Sir William Gull, sup- 
posedly was recruited to murder them. 
The facts that no record of a marriage 
exists and that Dr. Gull was a senior citi- 
zen in a wheelchair at the time of the 


Ripper murders, never fazed Stephen . 


Knight and his many. fans. The consump- 
tive prince, who died before he could 
ascend to the throne, did pay regular visits 
to Whitechapel, though — to visit a 
homosexual brothel there. 

2K OK ok 

Homeless people remain the most vul- 
nerable sector of the population; and serial 
murderers are, on the whole, scavengers. 


On the lookout for an easy victim, most 


will take anyone they can pick off from 
the destitute fringe. 

Disappearances among the homeless 
population often go largely unnoticed for 
weeks, months, years — often forever. 
Nobody cares. Family may be entirely 


- absent or out of touch. This is most espe- 


cially true of transient prostitutes, who are 


perceived as supporting an undesirable | 


habit — addiction to drugs or alcohol — 
by an immoral jifestyle. 
In the typical serial murder case, vic- 


tims and killer alike are losers or outcasts 


who spend their lives as objects of indif- 
ference and contempt. : 

Society’s unacknowledged serial 
killers, superrich slumlords and drug dis- 
tributors, continue their luxurious 


lifestyles at the expense of countless vic- 


tims, secure behind layers of high-priced 
lawyers. Superrich rock, sports and film 


stars glamorize drugs and sexual violence ~ 


to the high-priced adulation of the young. 
I remember going to North Berkeley at 

the height of last winter’s rainy season 

and passing half a dozen pricey, glass- 


fronted restaurants filled with affluent 


diners, munching away, oblivious to the 
homeless begging outside in the freezing 
rain. Nope, nobody cares. 

The new, ever-increasing homeless 


population represents a frightening indict- 


ment of a society not merely come full 
circle back to the cruelty of Dickens’. era, 
but gone full throttle beyond it. 

In our materialistic society, the greatest 
crime is to be poor. 


and liars. 
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VIDEOTAPE 
Part Three | 

Exposing a ‘Mutually 

Developed Strategy’ 


_ by Carol Harvey 


he energetic Sharon Jones has a 
ik understanding of the com- 

munity history of Martin Luther 
King Marcus Garvey Square Cooperative 
in the Fillmore. A devout Roman Catholic 
and shareholder since 1982, she vowed to 
help right the wrongs perpetrated on the 
co-op. She represents a core group deter- 
mined to retain homeownership. — 

Trained by the Peace Corps and 
Montessori educators, Jones taught pre- 
school and elementary school. She 
received an M.A. in English from the 
University of Michigan, where she met 
her husband, her adopted daughter’s 
African American father. 

This residential community of low- 
income African American and Korean 
American families and senior women are 
shareholders with Section 8 subsidized 
affordable rents, paying down their mort- 
gage year by year to buy their own homes. 
Developer Michael Strausz estimated their 
accumulated equity at $46 million. 

Barbara Meskunas, the board chair of 
the National Association of Housing 
Cooperatives, lives across the street. She 
helped connect King Garvey with a funding 
source, the National Cooperative Bank. 

“Two hundred homeowners live in my 
neighborhood,” Meskunas said. Because 

_they “own shares of a limited equity co-op, 
(they are) better neighbors than if they were 
renting.” 

Many believe that King Garvey’s trou- 
bles began in 1968 when HUD loan offi- 
cer William H. Harrison oversaw its con- 
struction. Years later, in 2002, Harrison 
became management agent and participant 
at a nexus of serious problems. 

Sharon Jones, a member of the King 
Garvey board since 2000, described 37 
years of confusing events, implicating the 
S.F. Redevelopment Agency and HUD. 
_.* Shareholders’ requests for repairs 
were ignored by HUD-approved agents. 

+ Payments of inflated sums were made 
to staff hired by HUD-approved agents. 

+ HUD threatened to terminate King 
Garvey’s Section 8 contract if sharehold- 
‘ers installed a board elected to replace a 
corrupt one. 

+ In 1998, the “urban myth” that the co- 
op was a “cesspool of drugs, gangs, and 
guns,” made the news, inviting HUD fore- 
closure for unsafe conditions. A combined 
SFPD, State, and Federal narcotics squad 
burst in early one morning at’5:30 a.m. and 
cut off the cooperative’s power. Flash-bang 
grenades blew doors off hinges. Officers 


held at gunpoint and handcuffed seniors 
and children with no criminal records, 
arresting 11 youths. They “uncovered” 
three pot leaves, seeds, and three unloaded 
guns. The “gang” was a basketball team 
organized by Daniel Landry. : 

Over the years, HUD-approved man- 
agement agents let the place fall into dis- 
repair. Even with four HUD property 
inspections per year, one man had a door- 


sized hole in his roof, and beleaguered . 


Bridgette Daniels, raising children in a 
unit with asbestos, mold, and mildew, was 
forced to cook under a ceiling leaking raw 
sewage in one of 10 homes the fire depart- 
ment evacuated. 

_ Harrison’s staff relocated Bridgette 
Daniels’ family to four co-op units that 
turned out to be equally bad. Jones believes 
they hoped Daniels’ loud complaints would 
spur the board to approve a tax credit plan 
that Harrison had proposed to fund home 
repairs. It would reduce these homeowners 
to renters without equity. 

Desperate, Ms. Daniels, followed by 40 
others, ran to the S.F. Health Department 
and Human Rights Commission investiga- 
tor, Emil de Guzman, who contacted the 
Justice Department’s Booker T.. Neal, the 
Mayor, City Attorney, Supervisor Ross 
Mirkarimi, HUD officials and SFRA staff. 

Later, Jones learned that these frantic 
visits to city departments tripped off “secret 
meetings,” in person and by phone, 
between HUD, SFRA, and City officials. 

With curious simultaneity, a HUD 
property evaluation score, reported two 
months earlier, dropped from 10 above 
passing to 22 below passing. 

On March 8, 2005, Mayor Gavin 
Newsom wrote to HUD Regional Director 
Richard Rainey, requesting that HUD “not 
terminate rental assistance or foreclose” in 
order to allow “time to enable the City to 
work with the residents to address the mas- 
sive problems existing at the project.” 

On March 24, Rainey responded with 


these words: “It appears from your letter 


that the City no longer wishes to pursue 
our mutually developed strategy,” includ- 
ing “the terminating of the Section 8 pro- 
ject-based contract initiating foreclosure.” 
With those words, Rainey exposed a 
partnership which “mutually developed” a 
strategy to foreclose on the King Garvey 
cooperative. Rainey expressed “apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation of the City and 
County, and (Mayor’s Office of Housing 
Director), Matt Franklin, (Redevelopment 
Department Director), Olsen Lee, and 
District 5 Supervisor, Ross Mirkarimi. 
Rainey casually cc’d this letter to the 
King Garvey Co-op Board. Sharon Jones 


showed it to Ulysses Montgomery and 


Michael Strausz. 

The two developers recalled a meeting 
in January 2005 with Olsen Lee who con- 
fided: “The Agency intends to re-acquire 
all of San Francisco’s African American- 
owned housing projects.” Later, Lee 


appeared in March 2005 co-op task force 


meetings, at which he offered his “help” 
without mentioning SFRA’s intentions to 
take over these housing projects. 

HUD provides federal funds, and often 
“double teams” on projects with the S.F. 
Redevelopment Agency, which provides 
state and city bond money. 

In his letter, HUD’s Rainey promised 
to “consider delaying any further actions 
(pending) a realistic plan that solves the 
Project’s long-term problems.” 

If King Garvey did not cure its “physi- 
cal, financial, and security issues,” Rainey’s 
“strategy” advised a four-step plan: 

1. Cancel Section 8 rent subsidies. 

2. Foreclose and reacquire the property 

3. Hand over the King Garvey co-op to 
the Redevelopment Agency. 

4. “The City could create a mixed-use 
development embracing affordable home 
ownership, rental housing, and units for 
the homeless.” sed 

Sharon Jones reported that King 
Garvey residents were not informed about 


this “mutually developed strategy” by - 


HUD officials, the S.F. Redevelopment 
Agency, or Mayor Newsom. 

Instead, beginning March 12, 2005, 
City Task Force “helpers” met with share- 


holders, facilitated by Neal and De - 


Guzman. Present were officials from 
Mayor Newsom’s office, Mirkarimi’s and 
Nancy Pelosi’s aides, Redevelopment 
Department Director Olsen Lee’s A-2 
management staff, Health Department 
asbestos experts, pro bono attorneys, and 
supportive community members. 

Raymond Washington videotaped 
these meetings. 

Supervisor Mirkarimi and Olsen Lee 
described the arduous road ahead. They 
had two months to devise a “plan.” Lee 


committed Redevelopment staff and funds 


to work on solving financial, security, and 
environmental problems acceptable to 
HUD, though HUD could reject it. 

Characteristically, the SFRA hired con- 
sultants. Asian Neighborhood Design esti- 
mated the cost at $56 million total, with $26 
to $30 million for repairs, basing their 
report on a visitation of six units. They 
claimed friable asbestos necessitated com- 
plete rehabbing of all 211 units. However, 
not all units had asbestos problems. 

A 2003 structural assessment by a 
King Garvey-paid engineer, Thomas K. 
Butts, estimated the cost of repairs as only 
$16 million, a far lower amount. Jones 
said that Asian Neighborhood Design 
nearly quadrupled the figures in the Butts 
report, ignoring the completed work. 

After months of meetings, sometimes 
three times a week, in which shareholders 
were subjected to role-playing games 
wearing little hats, on June 28, 2005, 
HUD Operations Officer J. Patrick Goray 
arrived to drop the hammer. 

“You are not keeping up your end of the 
bargain,” he told shareholders. “The proper- 
ty deteriorated because there wasn’t enough 
money for operating expenses or to main- 


tain the project. But, you said, ‘Give us a 
chance. We will fix the problems.” 

Goray gave the residents good news and 
bad news. The good news, he said, was 
they had “invited in good management, 
made operational improvements, raised the 
rent,” and hired an architect to do an analy- 
sis and identify needed repairs. Then came 
the bad news: “Unfortunately, you didn’t 
take the next step — follow through to get 
repair money and do repairs.” 

- Surprised King Garvey board members 
wondered why both Asian Neighborhood 
Design and Goray overlooked the repairs 
quickly done by Harrison after Bridgette 
Daniels brought in inspectors. 

Goray ordered shocked shareholders to 
identify needed repairs and present a strat- 
egy to HUD showing how they would 
acquire $26-30 million. Goray told the 
residents that this plan must be on his 
desk by Monday or he would foreclose. 

The residents were alarmed that they 


_would end up evicted, sitting in the street 


with their belongings. 

Goray further shocked the King 
Garvey board by citing the four options 
prescribed by Connoly Consulting, a firm 
hired by the SFRA. Only one of these four 
options could raise sufficient money to 
cover the millions in costs: a tax credit 
plan depriving the King Garvey residents 
of homeownership. 

Sharon Jones called Goray’s presenta- 
tion “evil.” She explained that it would be 
impossible for low-income shareholders to 
raise that much money over one weekend. 

“Instead of moving, shareholders lived 
in squalor,” Jones said. “They aged and 
became sick, believing one day they 
would own this property. For 30 years 
they begged HUD for repairs.” Inspectors 
walked through, ignoring the need for 
repairs. Now, the very same damage that 
had been ignored-by inspectors for so long 
was used to threaten eviction. 

HUD, the SFRA and City officials 
appeared to have led them by the nose into 
a set-up, with the “mutually developed 
strategy” of foreclosure decided in advance. 

On the video, Daniel Landry wistfully 
watches the action. Jones had watched 
Dan Landry survive his at-risk teenage 
years, then become a parent, a business 
owner, run for District 5 Supervisor and 
courageously confront the City about 
Western Addition police brutality. He sur- 
vived Redevelopment trashing his neigh- 
borhood. To be effective, he must live 
securely in his cooperative home. 

Like Sharon Jones, Bridgette Daniels, 
Raymond Washington and Landry, most 
owners are determined to keep their proper- 
ty. Attorney Sheldon Schreiberg, a HUD 
regulations expert, is helping develop a plan 
pro bono to safeguard their housing — and 
their right to go on living in San Francisco. 


Note: The reporter expresses deep appre- 
ciation for the assistance of Michael Strausz 
in the preparation of this segment. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
| (AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to give conscientious objectors a 
way to aid civilian victims in World War I. 
AFSC carries on programs of service, 
social justice, and peace in 22 foreign 
countries and 43 areas in the United States. 
In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 


of Britain together received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 


The AFSC has been involved for 45 | 


years. with farm workers in the Central 
Valley, 50 years in the California prison 
system, 20 years with homeless people in 
the Bay Area, 30 years working for 
Middle East peace with Christians, 
Muslims, and Jews. 2 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 

American Friends Service Committee 

65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


Street Spirit vendor program is managed 
by Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency. BOSS was founded in 1971 
to serve homeless and poor people. BOSS 
now operates 30 programs in Berkeley, 
Oakland, and Hayward, serving 3,000 
families and individuals a year. Our work 
targets four outcomes: housing, health, 
economic security and social justice. 


BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in designing and 
implementing solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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z fine Toes as 
Marchers organized by St. Mary’s g 


ather at Oakland City Hall. 
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International Day to Eradicate Poverty 


from page one 


of St. Mary’s Center, explained: “It is a 
day of solidarity, when we stand together 
for the rights of all to live in dignity and 
free from want.” Scores of similar events 
were held all over the world, including a 
major observance at United Nations head- 
quarters in New York City. | 

One of the most successful aspects of 
the Oakland event was how St. Mary’s 
Center mobilized more than 200 school- 
children from four Oakland middle 
schools to lend their youthful enthusiasm 
to the call to abolish poverty. Students, 
teachers and parents from Corpus Christi 
School, St. Martin de Porres, St. 
Lawrence O’Toole, and Park Day School 
helped swell the ranks of the event. 

Many of these students had already 
been involved in volunteering at St. 
Mary’s Center and providing lunches for 
poor and homeless seniors. 

Margaret Molina, Education and 
Advocacy Coordinator at St. Mary’s, said 
they were inspired to get children engaged 
in the struggle to end poverty by the way 
the civil rights movement led by Dr. King 


had children march for civil rights and ~ 


even go to jail for freedom. 

Molina said, “We gave presentations to 
the different classrooms about the 
Eradication of Poverty Day. It’s powerful 
when the United Nations decides to put on 
a day of eradicating poverty, and it 
impressed the teachers that the event host- 
ed by St. Mary’s was part of UN obser- 
vances. It was so exciting to see the teach- 
ers get excited about it.” 

That excitement fed back into the event 
at St. Mary’s Center, when hundreds of 
children showed up to take part. “Once 
the children started coming in, classroom 
by classroom, filling up our auditorium 
here with their signs and with their smiles, 
we felt the energy,” Molina said. “We 
can’t have any movement without the kids 
because that’s what it’s all about — it’s 
about the future. So that’s the spirit that 
the kids brought in.” 

Carol Johnson greeted the assembly of 
students, teachers, homeless seniors and 
housing advocates by noting that the roots 
of the event began in 1948 with the pas- 
sage of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Article 25 calls for the full 
spectrum of economic rights to be granted 
to all people, including the rights to 
affordable housing, food, welfare, living 
wage jobs and decent health care. 

Johnson told the gathering, ““We are 
among possibly the first generation in his- 
tory to understand that eradicating poverty 

in our world is a possibility and a task that 


each of us has to take on. We will hear ~ 


from some of the people in our communi- 
ty who have suffered the humiliation and 
indignities of hunger, isolation, violence 
and homelessness. If the dignity of every 
person is to be recognized, all of us 


together need to take action and refuse to 


accept the injustice of poverty.” 
“Anuradha Mittal of the Oakland 
Institute, a longtime activist for economic 
Justice, gave the keynote address.“We 
come together to demand an end to pover- 
ty,” Mittal said. At present, an estimated 
854 million people in the world are hun- 
gry, and 39 million Americans are identi- 
fied by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as being “food insecure.” 
Second Harvest, the nation’s largest 
hunger relief organization, reported that it 
served 25 million Americans last year; 
more than nine million were children. 
Mittal said that the Bush administra- 
tion is cutting the federal housing budget 
even as homelessness is rapidly increas- 
ing. The nation’s inadequate health care 


presents an equally dismal picture, she 


said, noting that the U.S. Census Bureau 


reported recently that 46.6 million 


Americans have no health insurance. 


THE POLITICS OF WAR AND HUNGER 

Rather than trying to make citizens 
more secure by eradicating extreme 
poverty, Mittal said that the Bush admin- 
istration has tried to make our nation 
secure “by spending $370 billion on fight- 
ing a war in Iraq which has killed more 
than 650,000 Iraqis. and over 3,000 U.S. 
soldiers. And there is no democracy, there 
is no freedom in Iraq. The country is up in 
flames. Iraq is burning and the poor in the 
United States are burning.” 

Mittal asked the gathering to imagine 
how the billions spent on war could reduce 
poverty. “Do you know what we could do 
with that kind of money? Millions of chil- 
dren in America could have health insur- 
ance with that kind of money. You could 
have hired over 6 million public school 
teachers with that $370 billion.” 

Janny Castillo, who works with home- 
less people at BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency), said: 
“Whatever we, as a community, can do to 
insure that everyone has affordable health 
care that does not put people in positions 
where they have to decide between food 
and medicine, between electricity and a 
doctor’s appointment — we must do it.” 

At BOSS, Castillo sees many homeless 
parents with young children. She said, “It 
is unforgivable that we as a people allow 


even one homeless child to go hungry. In. 


the words of Martin Luther King, 
‘Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere.” 

Michael Diehl, a community organizer 


with BOSS, described being homeless in 


Berkeley and learning at first hand, when 
he tried to sleep out on the sidewalk, that 
the police don’t tolerate homeless people 
there. That experience made him care 
more about the fate of others. 

“I can’t walk by and see a homeless 
person being harassed by the police,” 
Diehl said. “I try to draw attention to it. I 
felt like there was a higher reason for me 
to experience homelessness so that I could 
help other people in that situation, and so 


Children at St. Mary’s are sheltered by the giant MLK puppet. | 


I’ve been able to turn my suffering into 
something beneficial to other people.” 
Following the gathering at St. Mary’s, 
the assembly turned into a colorful, mobile 
demonstration for justice and human rights. 
Giant puppets of Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King led a singing throng of the old and the 
young, the housed and the homeless poor, 
as they marched to the Oakland City Hall 
and the State of California building, on their 
way to the day’s final ceremony at the 
Federal Building. fies 


~ Rep. BARBARA LEE SPEAKS OUT 


When Congresswoman Barbara Lee 
came out of the Federal Building to greet 
the protesters, she was welcomed by a 
thunderous ovation. Lee told the gather- 
ing: “It is appalling that in the wealthiest 
and most powerful country in the world, 
37 million people and climbing are living 
in poverty. That is wrong! It’s immoral, 
it’s unethical. Look at our homeless veter- 
ans. Shame on America!” 

Rep. Lee described legislation she is 


introducing in Congress that calls for the 


eradication of poverty. “Let me just say to 
you that this community is leading the way 


to eradicate poverty,” Lee said. “We’re> 


putting Congress on notice.”’ One resolu- 
tion, HR 282, calls for repeal of all tax cuts 
enacted after 2001 which benefited the 
wealthiest 5 percent of Americans and calls 
for the revenues from such repeal to be 
used to “alleviate poverty in America.” 

Lee also spoke out against the failure of 
the U.S. government to help poor people 


* left homeless in the wake of Katrina. “Our 


government exacerbated the disasters of 
Katrina and Rita,” she said. “We saw poor 
people, African Americans, hanging on 
rooftops, fending for themselves with no 


government response or help. Let’s pull the 


cover off to show the two Americas.” 

Rep. Lee called for legislation to “ensure 
that our Katrina survivors can get home and 
get home fast, and have decent housing, 


and that the landlords stop gouging, which | 


is what they’re doing now. They’re raising 
the rents like you would not believe. I’ve 


been down there twice and it is scary — the 


landgrab that is taking place.” 

Lee emphasized that the local protest 
in Oakland was part of a global effort to 
end the misery caused by economic injus- 
tice. “Millions of people are living in 
poverty throughout the world,” she said. 
“This is a global struggle to eradicate 


poverty, to end homelessness, to end 
hunger and to ensure affordable, accessi- 
ble health care for all.” 


THE MLK Puppet 


Before and after the speeches at the 
Federal Building, recordings of Martin 
Luther King’s impassioned speeches were 
played near his towering puppet, remind- 
ing everyone that King had organized the 
first Poor People’s Campaign in 1968 on 
the eve of his assassination. — 

Susan Werner worked for more than six 
weeks with the seniors at St. Mary’s to 


build the giant puppet. She said, “Right — 


now, when we’re dedicating ourselves to 
eradicating poverty, we wanted Dr. King to 
lead us again in rededicating our efforts. Dr. 
King represents our dedication to human 
rights. We’re carrying on his commitment 
and enfleshing his dream anew.” 

St. Mary’s first-time puppetmakers were 
taught by K. Ruby of Wise Fools how to 
construct the towering figure. Kathy Mejia, 
a senior at St. Mary’s and avery talented 


artist, designed the King puppet to “look as. 


realistic as possible,” Werner said, “and 
since he was an elegant dresser, she wanted 
him to look proud on this march.” 

At least 25 people worked on the pup- 
pet, but a really dedicated core of six 
artists came over and over again. The six 
main artists were Kathy Mejia, Barbara 
Varner, Milas Hackett, Erskine Murphy, 


- Sophie Edmonson and Gary Alexander. 


Susan Werner said that it was amazing 
to watch as seniors with no experience in 
puppetmaking rose to the occasion. They 
really felt that “King gave them the spirit 
and commitment to create this monumen- 
tal puppet,” Werner said. 


When asked what Martin Luther King 


would say today at the Federal Building in 
Oakland if his namesake puppet actually 
came to life, Werner said he would 


‘declare, “Now is the time for the immedi- 


ate abolition of poverty.” 

After the event, Carol Johnson reflect- 
ed on what the International Day to 
Eradicate Poverty had meant to those who 
attended. “I thought it was a real opportu- 


nity to raise the face of poverty in our ~ 


own community,” she said. “Poverty is so 
terribly ignored in our own city, and we 
had the chance to link that face of poverty 


_ with poor people throughout the world 


and understand that we’re all in this strug- 
gle together.” 
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